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RESTRICTIONS ON THE SPIRIT TRADE. 


MAGAZINE. 


Tae Scotch have their “tythicg time,” and it 
ceeurs annually, to the annoyance and vexation 
of the licensing magistrates. Driuk and drinking 
form the great social evil, or question, or whatever 
pame may be given to tle agitation of the day. 
Our friends and neighbours call us the hardest 
drinkers of raw spirits in the world. Probably 
they consider their opinion sound and true. We 
recollect a period when this was our view, and we 
have always been grateful to Mr. Laing and the 
Swedes—the Swedes for being, and the traveller 
for discovering that they were, greatcr consumers 
of spirituous liquors than ourselves. We do not 
use the pronoun in its personal application, but 
oaly in its national sense, for we take no part of 
the six and a half million gallons of whiskey which 
the Seotcl: are said to consume annually under an 
improved statecf morals. We are not certain that 
the Scotch consume a greater quantity of intoxi- 
cating drinks than the English population. Our 
acquaintance with both countries has led us to a 
Giferent opinion, But the English artizan or 
avourer takes Lis malt in a more diluted state, 
wore frequently and more habitually than the 
Scoteh. He is at his beer morning, noon, and 
night, whereas a Scotch artizan, who drinks largely 
‘rough the year, contents himself with the erystal 
‘pring for days or weeks, and only takes something 
Monger for “good fellowship.” 

Ph, fear that Robert Burns did more to extend 
entking ha! i's than, from esteem for his genius, 
as been admitted geucrally, or even supposed, 
He wrote the verse 


Freedom and whiskey gang thegither, 
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Scotland, and culy the shadow of the past re- | 
ae like a cheat and a phantom, a veritable | 
, | Breterca nihil, aud everybody knows now | 
“€ Meaning of that familiar quotation. The | 


a tin . = *,? . . 
‘me when no political freedom existed in 
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may be fairly reasoned that the poct did less to 
make the beverage than the beverage to pervert 
the poet, and to sink his soul in many miseries 
which men of a different and more ordinary stamp 
never knew. 

We believe it is difficult to assign the superiority 


in drinking to either of the nations in our group. 


They are all deep in potations. We were thankful 
to the Swedes for taking from the Scotch their 
alleged superiority, but that does not much mend 
the matter. They are not only our near neigh- 
bours, but our nearest relatives among the nations, 
and the errors of the Scandinavian States are those 
of our race. Even our errors countenance the 
theory that makes us the younger brethren of the 
Jews, and destined to be the more powerful branch 
of the family. 

“Woe unto the drunkards of Ephraim whose 
glorious beauty is as a faded flower.” And in all 
times, from the Deluge downwards, this vice has 
been a curse to the human family ; but especially, 
since the general manufacture and sale of spirits, to 
those of them who inhabit our northern regions. 

The agitation in Scotland for the past month 
had two great parts, and each of them has several 
subordinates. The first part is the maintenance or 
relaxation of Forbes McKenzie’s Act, which, now 
four years siuce, superseded Home Drummond's 
Bill in the regulation of public houses within Scot- 
land. It docs not appear that the “ Licensed 
Victuallers Association” of Scotland contemplate 
free trade in their business with any degree of 
complacency. The only question on the subject 
relates to the stringency of this particular act. So 
far we get on unanimously, excepting the shebeen 
keepers, in holding for some act with its regula- 
tious ; but many persons think the present rules 
rather lax—and that should be kuown—while 
other consider them too strict. 

The next division arises out of the power con- 


aoe use of the national beverage, and the rise | ceded to the magistrates of granting or refusing 
“€ rational poct, were contemporancous; but it | licenses to sell spirits. This power is emploged 
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according to the opinions of the magistracy —o§ , 
whom some act on the principle that the “ more 
the merrier,” while others restrict the number of 
licenses. The magistrates must be all acquainted 
in part with the causes of crime; and they are 
bound to conserve the peace by precaution as well 
as by punishment. The majority of these geatle- 
men are therefore desirous of reducing the number 
of licensed houses ; and they are opposed by strong 
interests; fer although many traders have no ob- 
jection to the reduction of competition, yet a 
fellow feeling involves the majority in a common 
cause. 
One feature in Mr, Forbes McKenzie’s Act has 
much in the discussions | 
Both parties have regarded | 


been overlooked too 
regarding its merits. 
it, spoken and written of it, as a bill directed against 
the interests of the spirit-dealers; but some of the 
Jatter consider its enactments as invaluable privi- 
leges. At this moment one-ualf of all the grocers, 
jronmongers, and mercers in our towns would 
accept similar rules for their trade with cheerful 
thanks. The early closing movement is limited by | 
the absence of legislative rules. ‘The large shops 
are not closed early because the small shops remain | 
open. Brown and Co. burn gas for no profit, lest 
Mrs. Green, who lives above her little shop, should 
sell three yards of twopenny ribbon or fourpence 
worth of trimming after their lights were out and 
their shutters up. This competitive slavery runs 
through all classes of traders. Two years ago thie 
present Lord Ebury—then Lord Robert Grosvenor 
—introduced a bill, not to abolish, but only to 
regulate Sunday trading in the metropolis. The 
measure had been suggested by the application of | 
numerous shopkeepers, who were anxious to cease | 
from trading on that day, but were unable to 
protect themselves. The bill excited angry feelings 
among one class of the population, who considered 
it another infringement on their liberty of drinking 
at all hours. The mobs who threatened Lord 
Robert Grosvenor’s mansion were organised and | 
procured in the beer interest ; and it was too noisy 
and riotous for those poor traders who anxiously 
sought a respite from the ceaseless toil into which 
they had been drawn. 

We have laws to regulate the hours of labour in 
factories, aud the age and circumstances of the 
labourers inmines. The principle has been recog. 
nised in our transactions that Parliament may in- 
terfere with pro! riety between the employed and 
the employers. 





The spirit trade is not an exception 
to the principle, for, on the contrary, free trade in 
that business is repudiated by all parties. The 
trade might be taxed in consistence with perfect 
freedom. The licensing system is not essential to 
taxation. The license is a matter of morals, and 
the price of it belongs to revenue. The money 
could be obtained without the morals; and certainly 
more moncy without than with them. T 
tage is, however, refused by all classes. 
degree of restraint in licensing is bargained for, and 
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clung to by all sorts of persons, and by none more 


_regarding the circumstances which 
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than those who are engaged in the regular « 
trade. The principle cannot be opposed, therefor. 
and its application is the only ground of quarre! 
Even if the trade say that their restrictions sh 
be confined to the qualification to superintend ¢ 
peculiar business, we still bave the battle-f 
qualification. It isa restricted business, and mgs: 
continue in that position. 

Under Mr. H. Drummond's act, and agains: 
author's intentions, persons licensed to sell spirits 
and ales were allowed to conduct their business 
the first day of the week, except during divine 
service. The distinetion of canonical iOUTS Was 
thus introduced to Scotland, regarding whiskey 
drinking, and that alone. The intentions of thy 
legislature were subverted by the judges, and the 
privilege of working during all the seven days of 
Mr. 


each week was conceded to one business. 
Forbes McKenzie’s Act restored the old | Ww, Whic! 


| although it may have been neglected, yet rendered 


the common sale of spirits, or of any other cor 
Excepti I 
were taken in favour of hotels, and the entert 
ment of persons lodging in them, 
travellers on the way. Difficulties have arisen 
unstitute a 
bond fide traveller; but practically we do not see 
that they may not be easily solved, while they are 
inapplicable to common spirit shops and stores. 
The number of licensed houses in Scotland has 


modity, illegal Ol ‘Sabbath days,” 
aln 


1S or of Jond fid 


| considerably fallen during the last twenty-five years. 


It was 17,200 in 1831, but fell slowly during that 
decennial period. It was more rapidly reduced in 
the next decennial period; and in 1855, the first 
year of the operation of this Act, the numbers were 
12,591. Many of these licenses were to houses in 
country districts, where little business was done, 
except on particular occasions ; but we are under 
the truth in estimating that each license, directly 
or indirectly, involved a family of six persons, or 4 
population of 75,546, in its consequences. What 
were these consequences ? One of them, at least, 
more serious, because they did not fecl it to bes 
evil. It seems altogether opposed to family 
arrangements that the members of a family should 
have no period that they can call theirs, without 
the certainty, or the probability, of interruption; 


| yet this was tue of families holding licenses for 


these small houses. ‘I'o them a day of rest never 
came. They knew no hours of day, almost of night, 
when they could be alone. The father or the 
mother may have wished to instruct their children ; 
but what progress could be made whien the order 
for “ anither gill” broke in upon them from the 
next room, or probably from a group in the sam 
room. We have personally known cases where 
this circumstance was deeply deplored ; and we 
should have to suppose that all the 12,591 licensed 
heads of families in Scotland during 1859, bad 
thrown off all remembrances and restraints of wet 
gion, if we did not suppose the existence of sacs 
cases, Even in large hotels, the gencral and us 
avoidable transaction of business is’ felt to be# 
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eril, in its example, by many families—although 
the reason becomes intelligible to the young; but 
i houses where drinking was conducted for the 
girect purpose of getting drunk, and where there 
neither was, nor could be, any apartments conserved 
for family use, the evil was unmitigated. The Act 
of Mr. Forbes McKenzie, in bestowing on nearly 
the whole of that population—over seventy-five 
thousand—some security for a day of rest, which 
they might use for good or evil, like other people, 
was tothem merciful legislation. A large number 
of the persons licensed to conduct this trade would 
not now cheerfully part with the privilege and the 
quiet (hat they have obtained ; and that number 
will, from the nature of things, gradually, however 
slowly, increase. 

Farly closing is the next feature of the Act ; 
and yet it is not early closing. Eleven o’clock p.m. 
is not early. Drapers say that they are over- 
wrought at eight, and ask for seven. Everywhere 
we see bills inviting us to make no purchases after 
seven. It is a very reasonable request ; but if it 
be proper for other branches of trades, it must be 
equally good for barmen, and espceially for bar- 
maids. Are they alone to have no opportunity of 
improvement or recreation? Does progressive 
society require its victims ? Some men hold that 
the few must suffer for the pleasure of the many; 
but this is neither a generous nor a just opinion, 
and it is one that all will contract within narrow 
limits. If houses of refreshment mus! remain open 
till midnight for the pleasure of those who have 
been measuring cloth till eight, surely those who 
measure beer should have four hours later time in 
the morning. At some period of the day or night, 
they should have the same leisure as other classes; 
yet they are open before grocers, and later than 
surgeons. Society asks no similar sacrifice from 
any other class of its servants, and no other is 
borne down with the same long hours of incessant 
attendance at a monotonous occupation, varied only 
by sights and words of sin and misery. 

The number of operatives in the cotton manu- 
factories of Manchester, is under fifty thousand. 
The interest evinced in their welfare, in common 
with that of their fellow operatives in other dis- 
incts, has led to alarge and vigorous legislation, 
under the title of the Factory Acts, The nation 
‘as paid inspectors to watch the operations of the 
mul-owners, and prevent the infringement of the 
hw, Schools have been established to provide 
education for the factory workers in certain dis- 
‘nets. The employers are compelled to examine 
the educational state of the young persons who 
we engaged in their works. ‘The hours of labour 
we limited, and, for the young, are brought within 
“uty hours weekly—a period not exceeded greatly 
any case. This benevolent legislation has im- 
proved the character and position of the factory 
“peratives, and rendered life to them something 
Sore agreeable than rest and work—little rest and 
"eh work, varied by occasional excitement. 

The workers in beer houses and gin palaces in 








London alone must be nearly equal to the cotton 
operatives of Manchester in number. They occupy 
ten thousand stations. Some of these are attended 
by ten to twelve, and even a greater number of 
“servitors,” who take their stand from dawn, and 
in winter often from long before dawn, to midnight, 
between their barrels and their counters. Their 
customers never think of the incessant drudgery of 
these men and women, in the moral and “ spiritu- 
ous’ atmosphere that they for ever breathe ; but 
when an effort is made to reduce their hours of 
toil, a rabble of small tyrants constitute a mob, 
who grasp close and fast the victims by whose 
destruction they are themselves victimised. 

Mr. Forbes McKenzie’s Act has placed limits 
on the hours in which spirit dealers may be oecu- 
pied in Scotland. It has thus effected some relief 
for a class who, in numbers, probably exceed the 
factory operatives of this country, if we include all 
the membegs of the families whose comfort is 
affected by their occupation. No party here would 
now propose the repeal of the factory and the 
mining acts, or return to unrestricted competition 
in chimney-sweeping ; and we can see no reason 
why any party should rise in bitterness and wrath 
against the wide limits of seventeen hours on every 
lawful day, made to the attendance of spirit deal- 
ers’ shopmen and aud shopwomen on their custom- 
ers. The period is long enough forthe most thirsty 
of the latter class to buy, and to drink all that any 
human being can require to buy and use, in 
twenty-four hours. Persons interested in the 
trade have opposed the limitation, exactly as other 
persons, in other trades, opposed other limitations, 
The owners of factories and of mines prophesied 
their own ruin from the ten hours bill; and they 
still subsist. Chimney-sweepers declared that 
smoke would be perpetual in all our rooms, if little 
children, whose fragility of form was the recom- 
mendation to their trade, were not choked frequently 
in their search for, and expulsion of soot. The 
experience of the chimney-sweepers was disregarded 
—and yet the smoke of society is more troublesome 
out of doors than within our walls. In the same 
manner we have multitudes of men hastening to be 
rich in this particular traffic, who would make gas 
palaces out of gin palaces, forgetful of their own 
and their servants’ permanent welfare; but these 
men, their families, and their servants must be 
saved from themselves, if possible; and many of 
them, in Scotland, are thankful for the small im- 
provements, and the slight limitations, that have 
been already effected. 

The opponents of early closing, who belong to 
the customer class, have other reasons for their 
principles. They prefer to be served by a pretty, 
barmaid. She is part of the luxury for which they 
pay sixpence. How long she will remain pretty, 
working through half the night, is not one of the 
questions entertained by them. Surely young 
men do not all sleep near brick kilns, or in casual 
wards. They have lodgings where they can indulge 
their friends in cigars and gin to a late hour, or 
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beyond all late hours. Why, therefore, should 
they insist, for their pleasure and satisfaction, 
upon inflicting torture on others? ‘They demand 
an early release from their engagements, and short 
time. “Upon the same principle, and in accordance 
with the young men’s placards, if they cannot 
complcte all their purchases by seven, they might, 
at least, accomplish them by nine o’clock. 

The numerous class of idle buyers in large 
towns, and particularly in the metropolis, cau 
make no reasonable objection to take their re 
freshment in seasonable hours. Even those of 
them who contemplate deep drinking will find it 
more agreeable and safer to get drunk in a good 
time than to defer the operation into a late hour 
of night. We only reason on the subject from 
the a priori point of view; but if a man wishes 
to render himself more or less helpless or violent, 
he had better take his own way at a period when 
the greatest possible number of honest men are 
astir to keep or to restrain him, than fo wait until 
chiefly rogues are on the road. 

A very curious argument has been used against 
this act by some parties in Edinburgh, where it is 
said to have introduced a greater umount of 
drinking in families, and tended thus to contami- 
nate the young. Fathers and mothers of families 
lament the compulsion put on thém to driuk at 
home on Sundays, and thus contaminate their 
families by their own practice. The sorrows of 
these worthy people are, after a fashion, pitiable ; 
but yet children soon learn to know the meaning 
of strong drink, and they may as well see the 
process as have to wonder what mysterious change 
comes o'er those who love them by stopping late 
from home. 

In every direction good has flowed from these 
restrictive laws, but chiefly towards those whose 
interests are entirely overlooked, because they 
prevent others and themselves from appreciating 
fully the heavy burdens laid on these dealers in 
refreshments. We once heard a temperance 
advocate describe gin palaces as Bacchanalian 
temples, and those who served in them as the 
priests and priestesses of that mythical personage, 
while the customers were the sacrifices, who paid 
for being offered. This statement may be correct, 
but it is not less true that the unconsecrated 
priests and priestesses offer themselves in thie 
same manner, and are also at last sacrifices. Their 
life is one long oblation, if not to Bacchus, cer- 
tainly to Mammon. For them there has been 
little consideration in dealing with the subject. 


SACRIFICES WHO PAY POR 








Towards them and their familics its importance | 


has never been traced; and yet they seem to have 
a large share of the benefits which flow from the 
enactment ; although they set not upon them their 
proper value as yet. They may neglect them 
because these advantages are so minute. After 
eleven o'clock nightly for a quiet hour at home— 
that hour deemed by many jaded and tired human 
beings so necessary to calm beating hearts, and 
cool throbbing pulses. After eleven o'clock nightly 
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to improve the mind, to meditate on the past and 
the prospective, to read any book—or Tux Boo, 
—to converse with “sleeping” children—fo 
children ere then should be sleeping—to thiak 
After eleven o’clock nigltly—what can it be, or is 
it, save a mockery to wearied body and ming? 
when next day’s toil begins at six in the morning 
and goes on to after eleven o'clock at night, and 
ou thus day by day, and night by night, with no 
break therein, save the Sabbath day—the rest day 
—for which, of all persons, these persons should 
be grateful from their hearts to the law that secures 
its possession to them. 

Some parties allege that the engagements of this 
class are not perpetual, and their labour is not 
severe. They are “ only hanging on” for custo. 
mers. ‘Only hanging on’’—Did any of the 
objectors ever try to “ hang on” only for three or 
four weeks; to wait and watch, and appear to be 
busy ; to do and undo, to clean pewter that had 
not been soiled, to polish brass handles that were 
brightly shining, to brush out floors on which few 
feet had trodden, to make believe for half a long 
day, and work hard for the other half? Ouly let 
them try to hang on, and they will find it a weary, 
weary work, which dwarfs the mind, while it wears 
out its “tabernacle” more than the direct and 
Straightforward toil with hammer or spade, fors 
reasonable portion of each four and twenty hours. 

A friend of ours, many years ago, was anxious 
that cheap trains should be frequently run on the 
first day of each week, by the Edinburgh ani 
Glasgow Railway Company; in the hope that 
artisans, cooped up in close homes and workshops 
during tke six labour days, would get into balmy 
and fresh air on the day of rest. He was a just 
man. He did rot profess to be a benevolent, a 
gencrous, or a philanthropic man; but he hada 
granitic honesty of character that nothing could 
break. He held by his scheme of locomotire 
ventilation toughly, until he was asked when the 
clerks, engineers, stokesmen, and otlier classes 
employed at stations, as on the way, were to hare 
their rest? He solved the problem at onee by 
stating that they must have some otber day of the 
weck—Monday, Wednesday, or any day that cows 
be spared; but other advocates of this scheme 
would uot hear of this sacrifice tu fresh air, a 
justice——thus* the matter came to nothing. 

Honest agitators for late hours should cat of 
the extra number at the other end. If houses 
refreshment must be kept open until cleven p-2 
and that early closing turns their customers 1s 
grumblers, they should not open until noon. 
public need day and night policemen; and by 


and night dispensers of refreshments may @ 
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may not be advisable. We think that the nig 
may be generally omitted, except at railway staio™ 
but the same individuals cannot in common honest) 
and humanity be permitted to work through t 
whole of the day and the greater part of the nigh 
The second part of the case, in so far ast 


the customers or the public, has beens , 

























jiseassed, and by no party more completely than ina 
pemphict by the late Mr. M‘Laren, the late Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh,* who has repeatedly shown 
the operation of the system in figures, and the 
superiority of the new over the old law. There 
are some matters that are rendered clearer by our 
senses than by any statistics. People who have 
ears and eyes, memories, and opportunities of com- 
paring what the large towns of Scotland are, 
on Sunday evenings, with what they were — 
must acknowledge that if as much whiskey is drunk 
on that day now as then, it must be weaker. The 
objectors to the existing restriction say that spirits 
sre obtained illegally, in unauthorised houses, at 
any hour, on Sundays; and, if they be correct, 
we thank the keepers of the shebeens for mixing 
so much their sprits. with water. Having decided 
to do a lawless thing, and cheat the state, they are 
not so far wrong in cheating, for their good, those 
for whose moneys’ sake they take that risk. It is 
natural to give the least that they can for the 
money paid to them, and to make the most that 
they can out of their customers’ necessities and 
their own stock; while, to preserve a man’s so- 
briety, by a little addition to the water in his glass, 
may be some sort of compensation to the public 
for the injuries done to the legislation in supplying 
him at that time. 

We do not believe that an increase has occurred 
in this open smuggling. It is against all facts to 
make the supposition. Drinking cannot be agree- 
ably done in solemn silence for a long period, and 
the police quickly ascertain its symptoms. 

Two sets of Parliamentary returns were obtained 
last year—one by Viscount Melgund, and another 
by Mr. Dunlop. The former wished to show that 
the consumption of spirits had greatly increased 
ia Seotland under the new law, and the other that 
it had been reduced. 

The increase was entirely fanciful and financial. 
More spirit-duty had been paid in Scotland since 
the equalization of the tax than has been used in 
the country. The distillers do not require to send 
their manufactures in bond to Eugland. Every- 
body knows also that travellers were in the habit 
of taking whiskey out of Scotland, and absolutely 
drinking it in England, even under the old law. 
It was treason to the excise, but it was done. We 
remember when boxes were occastonally opened 
by zealous custom-house officers, and one ease of 
books of our own was most inhospitably treated at 
Liverpool, where some of the oflicers, we believe, 
took the strange notion of relieving the monotony 
of their duties by the perusal of M‘Culloch’s Com- 
mercial Dictionary, and some hard treatises on 
“es Welapliysics, and political economy, from the 
Mocking state ia which we found the volumes. 
ie things are, however, inpossible now, The 
Y — be stopped to examiue ladies’ baskets 

erwick aud Carlisle. So we presume that the 
Crtiage of whiskey out of Scotland is rather in- 
Ceased, now that it may be considered fair and 


e. e . : 
The Rie and Progress of W hiskey Drinking in Scotland.” 
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legal trade. Mr. M‘Laren gives the precise figures, 
and, with no favourable idea of figures, we copy 
the results—after deduction of the average quan- 
tity that was kept formerly in a separate account, 
being made for the English market, and is now 
included in the general production. The first list 
of figures gives the total quantities of domestic and 
foreign spirits on which duty was paid in Scotland 
in the years named. 


1852 7,011,538 gallons, 
1853 7,406,196, 
1854 7,085,981 ,, 
Total ... sew = gee 21,503,715 


The next figures are those under the improved 
new law, with the deduction that has been already 


explained — 


or 


1535 cco coe 6,677,122 gallons. 


1856 §,849,213 ,, 
1857. 6,818,122 ,, 
Total . 19,544,457 


The reduction on the three years is 2,159,258 
gallons—or seren hundred thousand gallons per 
annum. At first sight some disappointment may 
be felt that the reduction is not larger; but we 
must not forget an increase of population during 
the period. The consumption of spirits includes 
both country and towns, while the population has 
decreased in some rural parishes, and has not in- 
creased rapidly in any ; but over the land we may 
assume an increase of five per cent. Therefore an 
addition of that proportion to the consumption, 
would not have inferred greater individual drink- 
ing; and thus we may safely put three hundred 
thousand more gallons to the seven hundred thou- 
sand already stated, making one million, or one 
seventh of the whole, that the nation has taken 
less of late than it required four years since. Still 
the quantity is enormous. More than two gallons 
for each individual by the year—but that discloses 
less than the truth. So many of us exist who 
take none, and those who do, have our gallons 
among them. Little children do not take the two 
gallons, for which they stand in these averages. 
Counting their small innocences among grown up 
people, who also take little, or no spirits; we may 
reckon that one-half the population leave their ap- 
parent rations to the other half; and that those 
who drink, run up four gallons a-year, one gallon 
per quarter. It is not wonderful therefore that 
so many of roasted intestines exist still in the 
living bodies of persons, who prefer to burn their 
corpses, before they be corpses, in the common 
acceptation of the word; instead of waiting for 
that process, as in India, until they be dead. 

Perhaps also it is forgotten often, that a com- 
paratively small portion of spirits consumed in the 
country, is used by drunkards, and not a large per 
centage of the entire quantity by the working 
classes—no proportion near their numerical stand- 
ing in the population. The greater consumption 
is probably among persons who are unaffected by 
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restrictive laws in keeping good cellars, and draw- 
ing frequently upon them. That class are said to 
have an advantage, as matters stand, over the 





CONSEQUENCES OF CONSUMPTION, 


old law amounted to 2,009. Daring the three 
past years of the new law they have been 488, [, 


| Leith the reduction has been, during the two 


other class who do not buy by the gallon, but by | 


the gill. it may be so, if their additional oppor- 
tunities are desirable; but they have still more 
valuable advantages in driving in their own carri- 
ages, or first-class always by railway. The State 
does not license private cellars, and has no more 
right to look into them, than into private cup- 
boards. We are referring just now to drinking 
usages. We might be referring to the great 
“ social evil,” or any other sin whatever; and 
even in these departments of undisputed vice, it 
cannot be denied that the poor sinner is not so 
advantageously situated as the rich sinner. Money 
goes a great way to render bad customs comfort- 
ably luxurious. The same law operates in the 
border-land of morals—in things that some people 
eall bad, and others good; and this can never be 
helped, while human nature remains what human 
nature always has been and is. 

After consumption we get to the consequences 
of consumption, and are again under obligations 
to Mr. M‘Laren for classifying the returns from 
the police commissioners of different towns, on 
this subject. Returns have been obtained from 
seventeen towns, including Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Paisley, the five larger 
towns. These seventeen towns contained, in 
1851, a population of 888,620, Three of them 
are under 10,000—five under 20,000—and a 
great number under in each case. Their united 
population is now estimated at 1,021,913, of whom 
Glasgow contains many more than one-third. 

During the last three years of the old law the 
apprehension for drunkenness, pure and simple, 
and drunkenness with the aggravation of some 
other crime, numbered 145,366. We must not let 
any reader suppose that this vast number consisted 
of separate individuals. The same person may 
have counted ten or twenty times, and no doubt a 
few cases of a hundred returns to a call in the 
police oflice, might be found. For the three years 
of the new law, and the fourth is current now, 
the similar apprehensions numbered 116,101. 
The decrease is 29,265, nearly ten thousand per 
annum. We presume that this is a great advan- 
tage which no legislature could desire to lose or 
peril, even if some little inconvenience has been 
encountered in its attainment. It is zof, however, 
all the advantage. The increase of population 
should have brought these cases up to 165,000, 
but they have numbered only 116,101, giving us a 
gain in the battle with crime of nearly 49,000, or 
over sizleen thousand per aunum. It is useless, 


after this fact, to expect a relaxation of the existing | 


restrictions. 

The difference ia crime does not appear so large 
on the week's returns as on those of that one day 
during which the common sales of intoxicating 
liquors is restrained, The cases of drunkenness 
in Edinburgh during the three last years of the 





periods, from 306 to 67; in Glasgow, from 4,089 
to 1,466, in Dundee, from 314 to 144 ; in Greenogk, 
which, for its population, has a bad place in the 
returns, from 1,005 to 481; in Arbroath, from 52 
to 7—we are writing of triennial periods it should 
be remembered—and in Inverness, from 154 to 
37. It is difficult to even guess at the amount of 
evil thus prevented; but the ‘ Sabbath” peace 
and quiet secured are visible; and if we had ay 
exact return of the hours on Sundays at which 
these apprehensions occurred, the utility of the 
new law would be still less disputable, for many 
of them would be found to be results of Saturday 
drinking. | 

The general crime in the country has also been 
diminished. The following table gives the average 
number of prisoners in the different prisons of | 
Edinburgh, for the quarters ending on the lst of 
April in the last eight years. The returns have 
been averaged by the gentleman whose pamphlet 
we have named, and whose services, in this case, 
it would be difficult to over estimate. 


1851 ... 589 ... .. 1855 B8U 
1852... 589 1856 379 
1853... 617 1857 310 
1854 487 1858 3l7 


The number in the four years first named is 
2,282, and in the seccnd period of four years the 
number is 1,386. The reduction is thus 896 —more 
than one-third of the whole ; but then the popula 
tion from which these prisoners come must be more 
numerous by five per cent. on the average of the 
second four years, than on the average of the first 
four years, and thus the real reduction is equivalent 
to over 1,000. The money saved to the comma- 
nity is not a small consideration, but the morals 
saved to the individuals is one of the highest im- 
portance. We have here the practical develop- 
ment of a theory. The means of checking a great 
evil are shown, and most assuredly the remedy will 
yet be carried deeper into the system. 

A similar result has been observed in other 
places. Thus, in Paisley, the average number of 
prisoners was, in the three years before and alter 
the new law, 


1852 1)1 1855 ... 10 
1853 141 1856 ... 9% 
1854 124 1857 73 


Other towns show a much higher result; bat 
the fact comes out in a Parliamentary retar, 


_ moved for by Mr. Murray Dunlop, that in twenty 


| 


towns of Scotland, in the three years after the 
enforcement of the law, a great reduction bas 
occurred in the number of prisoners. The nu 

in twenty-two towns, from which returns have 
been obtained, was, 


1852 eee eee eee tee see ove 2,315 
1857 eee ee) eee eee ore 1,44 
Decrease ete tte eee eee 881 ad 





The increase of population in all these towns | 
is probably ¢em per cent., but if we add only fice | 
per cent., the number for 1852 would be brought 
up io 2,430, and the reduction of prisoners is 
therefore one (housand., 

The reduction occurred over all the towns, with 
two exceptions, Airdrie, where the increase is §, 
and Forfar, where it is 2; but Scotland is not 
responsible for the condition of numbers among 
the inhabitants of Airdrie, Greenock, and Glasgow. 
They all contain a large number of immigrants 
from Ireland. The reduction of prisoners in 
Glasgow is from 675 to 462, and in Paisley from 
108 to 73; although in these two towns vigorous 
exertions have been made to overthrow the act by 
the trade. They might with nearly the same hope 
of success expect to empty the Cart or the Clyde 
with old barrels. = 

The evidence is so complete that we need not 
earry the cases farther, unless for the sake of those 
who fear that the young may be contaminated by 
domestic drinking; and on their account we 
borrow from another pamphlet* the information 
that on Sunday, the 6th of March, 1853, in the 
city of Edinburgh, 41,796 visits were made to public 
houses ; of which 7,663 were by children appar- 
ently under 14 years of age. Upon Sunday, the 
2th June, in the same year, a corresponding 
examination was made of the public-houses in 
Leith and Newhaven, which were visited during 
the day by 17,818 persons, of whom 3,170 were 
boys and girls. The figures united make 59,614 
visits, and 10,883 of them by children under 14 
years of age. We have no doubt that the same 
persons made repeated visits; and that the children 
went there on messages from their friends or 
parents; but under the most extenuating circum- 
stances a perfect jungle of juvenile temptation has 
been swept away. 

We admit that difficulties ands even evils may 
have arisen in the operation of the law. Bond 
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fide travellers and spies seem to be the two great 
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points on which the opposition turns. Bond fide 
travellers must arm themselves against a foreseen 
state of the market. They will not find a great 
distance between hotels: and even if they should 
sustain a little inconvenience for the public good, 
they should not, and Jond fide travellers will not, 
murmur. : 

Spies, and the spy system, are disagreeable in 
our language; but the revenue could not be col- 
lected without them. Spies have always been 
set over every distillery and building of any kind 
occupied in the production of excisable goods. The 
seamen of the ceast-guard are spies. ‘The officers 
of the customs are spies: The excise staff may 
have the name aitached to them. So also may the 
police, The classes we have named are all spies. 
The word, in its strict meaning, is applied correctly 
to them; yet the occupation of a detective may 
be conducted respectably; and Inspector Field’s 
business, although a disagreeable, is also a neces- 
sary profession. 

Spies and the spy-system are terms of reproach 
when they are employed towards men and projects 
by whom or which other men are drawn into evil, 
that they may be punished for the advantage and 
profit of those persons who draw them into sin, and 
then inform on those whom they have tempted. 
This definition of the words must be inapplicable 
to informers or the police, under this head, because 
we believe they have no share of the fines imposed. 
The discovery of crime is necessary, and equally 
necessary is the discovery of those evasions of the 
law by which one person goes out of the path which 
he is licensed to follow, and thus inflicts injury on 
his neighbour. 

Perfection cannot be expected from any legisla- 
tion, especially on experimental legislation, but, in 
this case, no man will hesitate to say that great 
benefits have been secured by the alteration of the 
law, without forfeiting his claim to an acquaintance 
with figures up to simple substraction. 


—_—_— 
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CHAPTER II. 


Footsteps approached the sleeping girl, and ere 
long a company of gay young nobles stood round 

her where she lay, and one gazed boldly on her. 
“Now by my troth,” he said, “here is the 
daintiest piece of human flesh it has been my lot 
for long to look upon. ’Fore heaven, it were a 
trime to let it waste its beauty here. Look, 
gentlemen, and tell me if ever your eyes were 
with charms more rare than these—that 


* Letter to the Right Honourable Spencer Horatio 








Walpole, Glasgow; Scottish Temperance League. 


marble skin, the downy cheek, with those long 
silken lashes resting on it, and the golden locks 
veiling that graceful form. Then the pliant limbs 
—for no doubt they are pliant, though, by my 
faith, there is nought in slumber to attest the fact. 
And that little hand, which might serve for an 
Italian sculptor’s model—in good truth, my lords, 
I must waken this wondrous perfection, and bid 
the eyes unclose and smile on me.’’ 

He stooped, and pressed his lips upon her brow. 
“Gentle maiden,” were his words, “ wake, and let 
the lustre of thine eyes shine through the darkness 


of this night.” 
















































The eyes of Leoline unclosed, and with a strange, 
wild, frightened look, she started to her feet. “I 
know not who or what you are,”’ she said. “ What 
want you, sir, that you disturb my sleep? May-be 
you are a wanderer, like myself, and have lost your 
way on this dark heath. If so, you’ll find it, sir, 
by following yonder winding path; it leads you 
through the ravine down to the main road. I pray, 
you, sir, proceed on your way, and leave me here 
alone.”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘ Nay,” he answered, “ ’twere but 
sorry payment for such sweet words to leave their 
utterer here. Thou shalt with me, dear maiden. 
Nay, start not at the term. I ama general lover; 
all the world is dear to me—at least all the fairer 
portion of it, I would say. Who art thou, lovely 
one, to wander thus by miduight all alone, and yet 
refuse the kindly escort of myself—a tolerably fair 
and proper gentleman, in mine own esteem ?” 

“I seek the great Duke Rudolph,’’she answered, 
“and I am the bearer of this letter to him. Know 
you him, or my brother, the Count of Reizenstein, 
sir—whom I have never known ?” 

He took the letter, and read the superscription. 

‘“‘ This letter, sweet one,” he said, as he returned 
it to her, “‘ is addressed to one who, rest his soul! 
has long since been in heaven—at least, in charity 
we'll say so. His nephew now sits in the ducal 
chair. I amone of the body-guard of this same 
sapient nephew. If you will trust in me, and in 
the wisdom which my four-and-twenty years of life 
have given me, I will guard you lovingly, swect 
flower. By the bones of all the martyrs, pretty 
saint, 1’ll swear to love you better far than he 
to whom this cartel is addressed could, were he 
living—which, poor defunct dear gentleman, he is 
not; being, as we supposed, in heaven. As to 
your brother, lovely one, why there is an ugly story 
laid to his account—something of treason, with a 
dash of murder in it; and so he cannot serve you 
either; for last Candlemas he made a liltle expiatory 
offering to his country—a trifle truly, in itself, yet 
of some importance unto him. He gave his head, 
dear one—only his head; so you have nouglit but 
a headless brother—at least as much as the worms 
have left of his noble, headless frame. Do not 
weep, rose-bud. You say he was a perfect stran- 
gerto you; therefore you could not love him ; and 
for yourself—why console yourself with me.” 

She trembled at his bold, audacious words, “ Did 
you not say,” she asked, “that you were in the 
household of the great Duke Rudolph? I pray 
you take me to him, that I may deliver this letter.” 

“No need of that, thou coy one,” was his 
answer; “the Duke will be here anon; we did 
but ride on to herald his approach. Even now I 
see the dust fly round his galloping steed, and the 
clamour of the horses’ feet must also strike thine 
ear. I will not tarry, sweet one; the Duke might 
think I had been bold of speech to thee—for he 
knows my weakness. Farewell, sweet daisy, 
golden-cup, or any other thing as lovely as thyself. 
Farewell! Yonder gevtleman with the plumed 
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cap is the great Duke Radolph. 
him—and once again, farewell !’’ 

Another moment, and a milk-white steed passe 
where she stood, and the rider turned and say 
that poor and friendless child, and came to her 
and asked her name, and bade her weep no mene 
—for the tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
“Who art thou, poor child ?’’ he asked, “ang 
wherefore here on such a night as this ?” 

There was kindness in his tone, unmixed with 
boldness. He was unlike the other gay young 
noble. She could trust him, she thought. And 
then she feared—and then she thought again, aud 
seemed almost inclined to stay, and then to fly, 
and then to stay again. 

The Duke marked her hesitation. “ Why fear 
me, gentle child?” he said; “I am _ not base or 
cruel enough to hurt anything so helpless as your. 
self. I will take you with me, and give you food 
and shelter for the night, at least ; and you shall 
tell me of yourself, and whither you would go— 
whence come. I am Duke Rudolph, child. There, 
thou hast my name—thou dost not fear me now?” 

She knelt before him. ‘ "T'was heaven that led 
you to this heath,” she said “or led me here. I 
am the bearer of a letter to your Grace. It is 
here; and by these others you will learn that I am 
a long-lost daughter of a noble house—one of the 
ancient race of Reizenstein. I pray you direct me 
to some of my own blood. My brother—so said 
a gentleman to whom I, a short time since, did tell 
my tale—died an ignoble death.” 

“ And with him died his race,” the Duke replied, 
“all but thyself, poor child. You shall with me, 
until I hear your story more, and if it be as it 
seemeth, [ will guard and lodge you as lie would have 
done, had he been what he should have beea. 
Mount this charger, maiden—I will lead him down 
this rocky path. Nay—he is gentle as a lamb. 
What ?—dost tgpu fear me still? I will acts 
brother’s part by you. Come—a storm grows ia 
the distance, and cre long its violence will break 
on this bleak place. It would be a shame, a scorn 
on me, a strong and hearty man, to go in safety to 
my home, and leave you, a poor weak cliild, to the 
pitiless mercy of the drifting shower and piercing 

last. Besides, it is but justice in me to take you. 
Your brother died for a State crime, forfeiting 
to the State his wealth. I am the head of that 
State—the disposer of that wealth. Should ove 
who is of the lineage of the despoiled go homeless 
while I, the holder of that which should have beeu 
partly hers, know of her friendless state? In Jus 
tice, maiden, thou art mine—and thus I enforce 
my claim.” 

Now the angry storm came slowly towards them, 
and murky cloudsof dark andthreatening mien 
the sky. Large drops of rain fell on the half-clad 
form of Leoline, and the wild thunder pealed™ 
fearful roar. There was a moment of great s 
—only one—and then a crash as a vivid 
forked light, a thunderbolt, shot from the sky sod 


Speak you to 








fell at the feet of Leoline, In her terror she 
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dang to the arm of Rudolph. “TI will go with 
ou—anywhere—from this scene of terror—any- 
here. ‘Take me hence—oh, hence !"’ 

Rudolph took his cloak and wrapped it round 
ber—for her clothing was insufficient to shield her 
from the keen night air. He lifted her on to his 
owa steed—led the horse gently and“carefully, and 
frequently he turned round and spoke a word of 
kindness to her, and as he did so he noticed the 
marrellous beauty of her face and form, the sweet- 
ness of her smile, the gentleness of her deep blue 
eye. And Leoline felt happy. 

“You will be a friend to me,” she said; “a 
friend to friendless Leoline—will you not ?—a 
brother taking ‘the place of him whom I have lost. 
I have none on earth to love me. Iam utterly 
alone. You will keep me with you—Have you 
any sister ?—any like me ?” 

He smiled at her simple innocence. 

“None,” he said; “I have no sister, but I have 
one who will be a sister to you, if I am to bea 
brother. I am married, child; and the duchess 
will make you her charge and care. I will leave 
you with her.” ‘ But you will be there as well,”’ 
she cried, for she had already begun to cling to 
him. ‘ You will be there as well?” He laughed. 
“Most certainly I shall,” he said; but I cannot 
be with you as the duchess may.” 

But now they came in sight of the attendants 
and companions of the duke, and Leoline was 
frightened at their bold and curious looks. 

“Who are these men?” she said. “I do not 
like them. We shall not mix with them, I fear 
them greatly. They are bold and dauntless—bid 
them go hence!” 

“They are my companions,” he answered ; “ some 
of them my servants; others, fair and honourable 
gentlemen; why should you fear them ?” 

“T cannot tell,” she replied; “I onty know I 
Jo not like them; pray, send them away.” 

He heekoned to a page. ‘ Forward to the 
palace,” he said, “and bid the azure chamber be 
garlanded for one of the noble house of Reizenstein, 
who claims our care. ‘Then to our duchess, and 
say we crave her kindly help for a wandering child 
of that great name. Ride on, gentlemen ; tarry 
not for me, I desire. Make good speed—lI follow 


at my leisure,” 


The nobles obeyed him, and he was again alone 


with Leoline. 

“Now art thon satisfied, poor, timid dove?” 
said he, 

They reached the city, and Lord Rudolph paused 
and pressed his plumed hat tightly on his brows, 
and wrapped his cloak more closely around Leoline, 
and bade her draw her kerchief over her face, and 
wek to hide that face—and then again he thought 
how wondrous fair it was, 

At length they reached the palace, and the heavy 
Bates swung back to let them enter, but closed 
‘gan as Lord Rudolph passed onwards through 
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gardens, Lights gleamed from every window, 
fm corridor to corridor, 





“ We will not enter here,” hesaid. “ Hundreds 
of curiozs lackeys would scare thy poor timid wits 
with their rude gaze. The garden leads to the 
azure chamber. Some time hence, maiden, your 
place will be the palace.” 

“You spoke of some place you call the azure 
chamber; do you not live there? Please you, I 
would rather dwell where you dwell, if it might 
be so.” 

He smiled again, partly in wonder at her inno- 
cence, partly in satisfaction at her liking for himself. 
“The azure chamber is not many footsteps from 
the palace,’”’ he replied; look; it is before us ; is it 
not pretty, Leoline ? You sec, Leoline, I do not 
forget your name.” 

But Leoline did not hear his words; she was 
lost in admiration of the scene before her. On 
the borders of a clear and placid lake, there rose a 
building, octagon in shape, and built of marble. 
Tall and gracéful trees surrounded it, and flowers 
grew in wild luxuriance. 

“ And is that my home?” she said. 

“Yes.” He took her from her horse and led 
her through the garden—through the long French 
open windows of the room which had given the 
name to the whole structure. 

It was a lovely place, and rightly named, for the 
painted panels of the walls were of shaded azare, 
garlanded with living flowers of brightest hue, and 
the domed roof was that of the azure sky; there 
were white and fleecy clouds painted so curiously 
thereon that you could scarcely believe it was not 
the sky itself you looked at; and then the carpet, 
and the mirrors, and the draperies of the room, of 
cloth of silver with an interwoven pattern of the 
gorgeous flowers of the east; and the chairs of 
carved ivory, studded with rare gems—all as bright 
as day, for a reflecting light of dazzling brightness 
lit the whole chamber. , 

For a moment Leoline stood entranced; then, 
as the duke removed his cloak from her form, and 
her tattered garb appeared, she seemed to shun the 
image of herself. 

“Take me away!—I am not fit for such a place 
as this; give me an humbler home—some tiny 
cottage ; on your great estate there must be thou- 
sands such—some quiet place, where I may live 
and die, and, in my life or death, think on and bless 
the giver.” 

Hier eyes were cast down, for the splendour of 
the place oppressed her. 

“Thus my uncle would have lodged a daughter 
of a princely house. Leoline, you are born to raak, 
aud you must bear its burden; aye, child! some-- 
times it is a weary weight; even the ducal crown 
presses heavy on an aching brow. We will make 
you fit for this or any other place. There is a 
servitor of your father’s lineage here, and she will 
see in you none other than a child of those in 
whose service she and hers have grown old. To 
her I leave you—and look you, Leoline, this pas- 
sage (and he led her to the other end of the apart- 


ment) leads to the palace ; therefore, though sepa- 

































rate, you are under the same roof as myself; but I 
will summon her who will henceforth do your bid- 
ding.” A crystal bell was ou the table. He rung it, 


and an attendant came—a woman of some sixty | 


years of age, of gentle, loving aspect, who saw in 
the poor child before her one to be loved and 
reverenced and obeyed—the daugliter of the proud 
old house of Reizenstein. 


Days passed to weeks, and Leoline became 
accustomed to the grandeur of her lot. Her garb, 
no longer tattered rags, but pure and spotless 
muslin of the lily’s hue; her hair no longer torn 
and matted, but combed and trained in long and 
silky braids; her face—aye, that was the same. 
Her eyes of blue, her sunny smile, and joyous look 
—in poverty and wealth the same. And the heart 
of Leoline, nought could change that, for God had 
set his seal upon it, and marked it for his own. 

But now a new grief fell on Leoline. Her body 
was well cared for, but her mind—her intellect— 
that was unclad still. What knew she of the 
wonders of the world of literature? There were 
books before her, but the subjects were blanks to 
her; music, too; but when her fingers strayed over 
the strings, discord distressed her ear. Yet the 
mind of Leoline was athirst, and longed to drink 
deeply of the fount of knowledge. 

When Rudolph talked to her, she could not 
follow him in his speech, and her blue eyes would 

in wonder at him, and her wish would be to 
know all he knew. ‘Then she told him. 

“ Let it not auger the good Duke Rudolph, but 
Leoline craves more than he has given her; there 
is another benefit she pines for, and she would fain 
name it.” 

“Say, Leoline, what would you have ?” 

“ Knowledge,” she replied. ‘I am not intro- 
duced intothe mystery of knowledge. Oftentimes my 
thoughts have wandered, and I have longed to know 
the nature of all things around me, and how they 
grew, and whence they came, and by what human 
means He who has made them causes them to be. 
Teach me all this, Duke Rodolph; Leoline will be 
an apt and industrious scholar, and she will love 
her books better than all things in the world, 
except—her own dear friend.” 

Gladly he heard her words. Her mind, he had 
discovered, was a large and lovely meadow, the 
soil both rich and fertile, yet uncultivated. It 
should be so no Jonger. He would plant, and sow, 
and train; that would be his occupation and his 
care—his relaxation from the duties and troubles 
of his high calling. He would act a brother’s part 
by Leoline, and make her what he would have a 
sister be, an ornament and a bright flower of the 
world. 

And this he did; but all this culture was only 
for this world—nothing for another—nothing to 
lead from this world to another; he never seemed 
to think that needful. Religion was a very worthy 

thing, he held—good for a deathbed, or a church, 
or the confessional—the pastime of the laity, the 
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business of the priest. The duchess made it he 
vocation, and quite right, he thought; if it pleased 
her, so did it him. She could do the praying of 
the household, he the legislative business of jj, 
state. It was a good arrangement, suiting boi} 
her and him, 

Weeks and months passed, and Rudolph was the 
mental guide of Leoline. Day by day he sat beside 
her and read to her, and led her mind to subtl, 
argumer.ts and theories until that mind broke from, 
the master hand, and hastened on, and beckoned 
him to follow. 

Days, weeks, months, years fled by, and knoy. 
ledge was the heritage of Leoline. She quaffed 
the cup of intellectual delight, revelled in the 
learning of a!l ages, tasted of science, and nature, 
too! ‘The book of nature was spread before her, 
and she read its pages with new thoughts and 
feelings as Rudolph held it open to her. 

Did she pluck a simple flower, as she wandered 
through the gardens of the palace, le would bid 
her open its petals and see the wonderful construe. 
tion of the whole; and she would gaze in admiration 
and think of Him who had made that flower, and 
all besides. But Rudolph thought but of the 
flower, and Leoline who held it. 

And when she pointed to the blue chaia of 
mountains in the distance, and bade him mark their 
grand and noble forms, he would tell her how men 
said they had come there; and he would take her 
back to those primeval times when they and all 
things else were chaos, when she would listen, with 
her childlike face upturned to his, until her glance 
rose higher, and with her glance her mind ; and she 
would lift her thoughts from earth to heaven, to 
Him whose wondrous power and might had drawn 
the perfect order of the world from chaos. 

But Rudolph thought alone of Leoline. He 
marked her clear, transparent brow, the intellect 
as clear, the bright young thought which shone on 
everything, and made all bright with its own bright 
ness. 

Then the heavens, with their countless worlds; 
the little blinking stars, which formerly were but 
as silver specks to Leoline, made. but to gem the 
dark night-sky—now how different did they seem 
to her, for Rudolph told her they were worlds— 
and peopled worlds it might be—with beings like 
herself; yet that could scarcely be the thought as 
he looked down on her, for in the universe he 
doubted if there were a being so fair as Leoline; 
and as she heard him, as she looked on those globes 
of light, her mind leaped through dark space. 

‘And onwards still,” she said, “ still onwards, 
past the silvermoon, those unknown stars—on 
into that purple distance—there are other spheres, 
you say ?—onwards—aye, onwards ! 

And then she seemed to dream, and dream, and 
lose herself in the incomprehensible infinitude of 
space. Butas time stalked along, and the intellet 
of Leoline became sown with the learning of the 
world, a want was felt by her yearning heart. 
pined for something more than this poor Jife 














‘we her—something which should last when life 
should pass away—something she could cling to 
here as the chain to the hereafter—a cable binding 
her to eternity—a link between this world and the 
next—something that once, very long ago, she 
deemed she possessed. x 

«Lord Rudolph,’’ she said one day, as he sat 
beside her on the velvet turf; “my good lord, 
there is one story they told me when I was a little 
chiid—a plaintive tale of sorrow—the history of 
one who lived a loving life, and died a loving death 
—it hangs about my heart and memory, and I 
would read it once again. It is found in a little 
book, my lord; not half so grand or costly as all I 
now see—yet I love it better. 
friend, a great and loving friend, and of his tender 
care for all. That little book was my comfort in 
my former dreary life. In every sorrow I could 
turn for solace there; in every sin seek there a 
way of egress from it. Oh, my best friend! you 
will not keep that book from Leoline? Men call 
it by a high name, ‘The Word of God.’ Such 
is its title, for twas dictated to holy men by Him,” 

The Duke looked grave. 

“Wherefore would you con it now, Leoline ?” 
he asked, remembering what it holds so well. 
“Better read something new. You have Ovid, 
Plato—works from the pens of sages of the ancient 
days, and from the modern world. I have culled 
the choicest literature for you ; for the lighter 
moments I have provided tales of fiction.” 

“That was no tale of fiction,’ she auswered. 

“Then, here are histories,” he continued ; 
“Truth’s stories—lives of worthy men, and others 
—will not these serve thy turn ?”’ 

“He was both God and man of whom that story 
spoke,’ she said ; “ therefore better for my thoughts 
than all such put together, for they all were but 
mere men.” 

The Duke looked stern. 

“ Leoline,”’ he said, “ do you remember that the 
book you name is interdicted to the laity—to such 
as thou. Bid the priest speak to you of these 
things, Leoline. He is the guide for learning of 
another world. 

The trembling Leoline answered, “God in 
that book has told me otherwise, and I 
dare not disbelieve. He has bid me bind its 
precepts on my heart, and take them to me as my 
guide through life. Lord Rudolph, I know not 
the distinctions of the church. God is my teacher 
—He alone. I would not give the power of 
God to man; and, in place of his great word, 
listen to the teaching of a priest. Good, my lord, 
seek for Leoline that wondrous book, or she will 
pine, and droop, and die, and fade away, that she 

it not. Some call it by another name—the 

Book of Life. It was life, and hope, and strength 

me—will be again. Its words will fall on my 

ping spirit like gentle rain on budding flowers, 

_ tad water them to life, and strength, and vigour, 

ead they will blossom and send their perfume 
incense to the praise of the Most High.” 


LEOLINE. 


It tells me of a’ 
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He could refuse her nothing. So the book was 
hers, but he would not read that one with her. 
Time walked on in his steady course, and Leoline 
had grown to womanhood. She was the bright 
star of the palace—the pure diamond of its life. 
Men marvelled at the magic beauty of her face and 
form, until they knew her mind ; then they forgot 
her mere external grace for that far greater, 
which gave such lustre to her thoughts and words, 
But when they looked still deeper, and read her 
heart, with its Heaven bound thoughts and feelings, 
its love and pity, kinduess—warmth for human 
nature in its every mood—then they forgot her 
beauty and her intellect, and learnt to love her for 
her gentle nature. 

And she became the habit of his life to 
Rudolph. Her mind had ripened under his care 
—even the lighter pastimes of art she had learnt 
through him. Mysie seemed but an inspiration 
of her nature, and the limner’s art but another 
phase of it. Scenes of rare beauty grew beneath 
her pencil—scenes of a world of spirits, where 
angel-beings of dazzling brightness seemed to 
smile on her. And sometimes she would place 
her own and Rudolph’s semblance among them ; 
but their forms were but like blots, marring the 
brightness of the whole. 

Rudolph’s soul was knit to Leoline, and he was 
often with her—in thought, at least; he could 
never cast her image from him. In the council 
chamber, when grave affairs claimed all his care, 
he listened, heard, and judged, but all the time he 
thought of Leoline. 

In the banquet hall, when words of courtesy 
ran round, and strains of martial music, and, 
perchance, the gay laugh and jest—which, ere- 
while, he might have joined in—he now sat mute. 
And wise men, or those who so judged themselves, 
said that a change had come o’er Rudolph—that 
he was grave beyond his years, and thoughtful ; 
and they applauded him, and declared that he had 
eschewed the pardonable giddiness of youth—its 
vanity and folly. 

They could not see beyond the surface, or they 
would not have spoken thus. They could not 
discover that folly (for sin is folly), which had 
turned parricide, and swallowed those from which 
it had drawn birth. Under that thoughtful brow 
there dwelt the image of Leoline, speaking to 
him with a potent voice, clinging {to him with a 
grasp he could not break. They—those sages, 
who arrogated to themselves the power of judg- 
ment, cou!d not scan the leaning of the inner soul 
—could not behold the love for Leoline colouring 
every landscape of his life. 

But there was one who wept and read the 
truth—who felt the unseen guilt which escaped 
the world’s notice; who read in the altered mien, 
the amended life (as the world judged), a deeper 
ill than the mere fleeting heedlessness of a passing 
moment, The duchess wept as she marked the 
change in Rudolph, and she clearly saw the wander- 
ing of the sinful soul, Yet sometimes she deemed 
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it but her suspicious fancy, and then again | 


suspicion would become almost certainty—then, 
in its turn, certainty fade into suspicion. But the 
duchess loved Leoline ; 
marred the angelic innocence of her mind by 


uttering to her what she thought. 
“Poor dear,’’ she said, as sorrowfully she 


marked her ; “ poor darling, she is unconscious of | 


all harm. If sin has grown, unwi'tingly alone 
has she nourished it.” And then the weeping 
duchess lifted up her heart in prayer, that Leoline 
might still be kept both pure and innocent. 

And the prayer was heard and answered, and oft- 
times angels placed a thought of one pale, sad 
face between the Duke and Leoline, which made 
him pause in some honeyed word or toue of endear- 
ment, and a pang would then shoot through his 
heart—a consciousness that all was not right 
there. But he would cast the consciousness away 
from him, and turn again and smile on Leoline. 
There were other warnings given, but he was blind 
to all, although at times a power invisible seemed 
to make Leoline speak words of strange meaning 
to him—speak them spite almost of herself. 

Thus, as she went along, one bright and balmy 
noontide, she marked a flower curl its scarlet 
petals, and droop its graceful head. ‘“ Poor 
flower,” she said, “thou art dying with the gloomy 
shade. I will place thee in the glowing sun, sweet 
flower, and the warm beams will nourish thee, and 
win thee back to life again—to life and beauty.” 
But the sunshine only scorched, and soon the 
dying flower lay a faded mass at the feet of 
Leoline. Then she wept, for it had been a 
favourite, and her tears fell like dew drops on the 
withered leaves. ‘ Poor blossom,” she murmured, 
“T have killed thee by my very love for thee: 
better had I left thee in thy shady bed, than 
brought thee into this glowing splendour.” 

“And can you mourn a flower, sweet oue,”’ said 
Rudolph, for he was by her side, “when I am 
near? Nay, look on me, and I will kiss those 
truant tears away. I will not have them flow, 
dear Leoline, for the absence of any but myself.” 

She raised her head, and looked at him wonder- 
ing, for of late there had been a strange tone in 
his words, one which she could not understand ; 
but she was willing not to understand it. ‘The 
face she looked at was the same as that which had 
saved her on the desolate heath. The words she 
heard were from the lips which then had bid her 
trust in him who spoke to her. And she remem- 
bered this—thought on all he had been to her— 
all the kindnéss he had shown her—and tlien she 
was content; and he would again speak of the 
flower. 

“ Leoline,” he whispered, “ that flower deserved 
to die; its cold and chilly nature could not bear 
the sun’s golden warmth, and it was drooping even 
in its shady bed.” 

“Drooping, but not dead,” she answered. 
“Now it is scorched and killed, by my unwise 
kindness.” 
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she would not have | 





There was a homily in her words for him, if jp 
would but have read them. 

Again, among her other pels she had a bird_, 
tiny creature, with plumage like the ruby and the 
emerald. It was of fairy form—so beautify. 
and its gentle song fell on the ear like liquid note, 
of fairy music. And it would raise its head and 
look at Leoline, and flap its little wings, and sino 
| to her, and watch her as she moved, and seemed to 
live, and be, and carol forth its lay for her alone. 
But the bird sickened. A film came over its onee 
bright eyes, its wings were drooping, and its yoige 
was mute. Then, as Leoline watched her dying 
favourite, she sobbed in grief and murmured sadly 
“Alas, dear little one, thy short-lived time is 
o'er, and thy glad song hushed for ever. "Twas 
thy golden prison killed thee, bird, though thos 
didst sing so blithely in it; hadst thou been in 
thine own green woods, thou hadst lived yet, Alas, 
alas! poor bird.” 

Thus Rudolph found her, and he placed his arm 
around her, and bade her think of none but him, 
and love him more dearly than anything besides, 
And again she was startled at his words and tone; 
but she remembered that he was Duke Rudolph, 
who had sworn to be a brother to her. 

“Tt is not the fate of any earthly love to last for 
ever, Leoline,” he said, “ be comforted, thy favourite 
was happy while it lived; you knew not that its 
glittering cage would play so cruel a part, sapping 
the life drop by drop. Alas! my rose-bud, often 
do we destroy because we love not wisely but too 
well.” He should have read that lesson to 
himself. 

These were warnings scattered in the path of 
Rudolph and Leoline—scattered —but fruitlessly, 
unheeded, looked on as simply adventitious circum- 
stances of a life. 

Thus life progressed with both, a web was 
weaving round the life of each, habit laying thread 
by thread, strengthening the fabric of the whole. 
Bat the mandate came from heaven to those good 
spirits who wandered round the path of Leoline, 
and bade them guard her. And into her heart they 
wafted searching thoughts, and doubts, and ques- 
tions. A speck appeared upon the dise of her 
life’s sun, and marred its brightness, and cast its 
shadow on her path. She had a feeling, a conse 
ousness scarcely grown to thoughts of something 
being wrong, strangely amiss, a note of discord, 8 
false tone in the melody of her life, and as this 
feeling grew each day in deep intensity and stren 
the thought of Rudolph mingled with it. Now 
did he take her hand and clasp it in his ows, sie 
was either heedless of the fact, from her 
wandering in the chaos of evil from whence 
sprung her new formed fear, or she would a 
and take it from him—yet lack the will tosay, . 
may not be.” And then again she re 
herself for her fitful mood, resulting from unmoolded 
fancy, and she would rise and ask him to forgive 


her, and tell him that she grieved to vex him, for 
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she saw that it did vex him, and pray bim 
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heed her in her follies. Then again would come | the body which cast down the mind. She might 
the haunting thought of something out of joint—a | be better soon. And the costly banquet was con- 
broken limb of time—which made all time go halt | cluded, and then the duke went to the room where 
and Jame with her. Leoline was lying on a couch. 

There was a deadly conflict raging for the soul “‘ Lady bird,” he said, for thus he loved to call 
of Leoline, and contending spirits struggléd for the | her. ‘ Dear lady bird of mine, the night is warm 

: Satan’s emissaries crawled around her, | and balmy, and the moon makes the clear lake a 
they placed temptation in her way, they tried to | silver sea of light. List to the bird of night, 
gil her mind with sophistry, tried to blind her to dear Leoline, he urges you to rival his sweet 
the truth of God’s own law and will. Butaprayer | notes, and the perfumed grove seems to provide a 
was wafted to her soul, and a thought to her failing | theatre for the trial. Come, Leoline, my arm 
heart. ‘I am weak, and ignorant,” she felt, ‘1 | shall hold you up, the breeze will cool this heated 
do suspect me of great sin somewhere, and yet I | brow, and fevered cheek, come! 





cannot place my finger on it and say, ‘ bere rests the But her lip trembled, and her tongue refused to 
blot, Lord look in thy mercy down on Leoline, and | answer. 
mould her to thy will. Give her thy strength and “ Leoline, my heart's life,” and he sat down be- 
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make it perfect in her weakness. side her, and took her pale thin hand, and almost 

Now the soul of Leoline was rent with the | crushed it, it was so fragile, in his frantic grasp ; 
torture of conflicting thoughts. Like a tossed boat | ‘ Leoline, I have something to say, and I cannot 
‘she swam the stream of life, now here, now there, | speak within these imprisoning walls. Let us to 
rising one moment o’er the crested billow, tken | the solitude of nature, loved one; my bursting 
sinking as if to meet destruction in the foam, first | heart claims space for its wild beating. Leoline, 
in the sunshine, basking happily, then in the | bright star of day, of your moments, grant me a few 
shadow of the treacherous rocks, and then again | —only a few—remember how you have grown 
urged by the current towards the eddying whirlpool, | into my soul, I cannot thrust you out at once—your 
turned thence by a power other than her own; so | image clasps my heart, and will not be cast off.” 
she went on. He knelt before her. With trembling limbs she 


But the struggle told sadly on her. Ter eye | rose. She wrapped her cloak around her. Her 
: was dim with grief, her cheek pale from the same | limbs were fecble, but his arm was strong. A 
sad cause, and her steps faltered as she walked | deadly faintness came across her, and she would 
. along. Her books were laid aside, all save one, | have fallen, but he held her up. She was but a 
, that was always with her. Her song was mute. | feather in his arms. He carried her to the terrace, 
, She was at times too weak for song—and, when | and the breeze refreshed her, and gave fresh 
it was not so, music made her sad, for he would | vigour to her feeble limbs. 
f gaze upon her as she sang, and he would look sad- “T will walk now, Lord Rudolph,” she said, as 


ness itself—and therefore she became so. she struggled in his arms. ‘“ We will cross this 

Among the nobles who were at the eourt cf | velvet lawn: hark to the mournful dove, she coos 
Rudolph, there was one who loved the gentle | her farewell to her gentle mate—all around speaks 
Leoline, and he craved her hand from the | of repose—the insect world with its drowsy hum 
Duke. seems but to lull to quiet—even the murmur of 

With changing brow,*and troubled eye, and | the soft west wind, and ripple of the limpid waters 
heaving breast he heard him. ‘“ We will give your | of this tiny rivulet, to say to my restless heart ; 
wish our calm consideration, my young lord,” the | ‘ thou shalt have rest ere long.’ ” 


duke answered. ‘By this day week, we will tell She ceased, and a long sad wail rang through 
you whether we give you the hand of the daugh- | each wood and glen. Rudolph clasped her to him. 
ter of the house of Reizenstcin.” “ Leoline,”’ he cried, ‘ there is a doom on one of 


There was that day a banquct in the palace, | us. Heard you that wail, it was the presager of 
and with bursting heart Rudolph took his place | death, the dart is poised, ere soon the barbed 
amoug liis noble guests. The duchess marked the | shaft will fly.” 


crimson spot upon each cheek, the flashing of the “In God’s own time,” she said, and her smile 
restless eye, the sharp retort, the sudden silence— | was bright and gladsome, “ Rudolph, this walk 
and she read the cause of all. of life is but a sad and weary pilgrimage, a wear- 


* Leoline had sought to be alone, to keep from | ing strife, from the cradle to the grave—a cease- 
the scene of feasting, and her request was granted. | less battle of contending thoughts and hopes—a 
“As you wiil, poor drooping lily,” so the | casting down of purposes and plans,—fading of the 
duchess said, “do as you will, pale flower, the | brightest tints of life into the leaden line of dis- 
rose has died upon thy cheek, and thy sweet lips‘) appointment.” And again the mournful wail 
wan. Leoliue, my own loved one, there is | sounded through wood and glen, and then she 
‘omething gnawing at thine heart, and drawing | smiled again, but this time with more sadness, for 
life away. Wilt thou trust me with it, my poor | a tare bad been sown in her heart, and sprung 
telpless child ?” with mushroom growth. It was a thought—a 
Put for answer Leoline smiled, and said her | simple thought sown by the enemy of man—by 
‘Mrength was failing, there was some ailment of | his miuisters, who swam around her in their 
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malice. “Can I wish to leave this world when he 
will be so sad without me®’ was her thought. 

There were good spirits also in her path, and 
they placed in her mind the memory of Him who 
had gone before her, and now would have her follow 
Him. “ Lord, do thou take the heart of Leoline,” 
she prayed in her thought, as the sin of her mut- 
tered question came before her mind. “In 
thine own great love and mercy, fix my recreant 
soul on thee; leave me not to myself, or I must 
perish miserably.” ; 

They walked on till they came to a rising in 
the gardens of the palace. It was an open space, 
and a spacious landscape met the eye. 

“ Look, Leoline”—and the Duke stopped and 
pointed to the distance—“ there is the heath where 
first we met ; see the road where I led the horse, 
and where you, silly child, were scared at those 
who waited for me. Leoline—(lean on me dear- 
est)—it is many a year since then, and the child I 
pitied has grown to womanhood, and pity has grown 
also to maturity, and given birth to a warmer 
feeling. But—I do mind me that I had something 
to speak about, dear one. Come to this grassy 
seat; here let me place you. Rest your weary 
head on my strong shoulder. Now, can you hear 
me ?” 

She faintly murmured that she could. 

“ Now, lady-bird,” he said, ‘ you will hear me 
quietly. Remember, I do not urge the plea I am 
advancing. A noble Baron, of an ancient house 
and princely fortune, has craved the hand of 
Leoline. Speak, maiden and say if thou can’st 
love him. Leoline—dally not with thine answer ! 
My whole soul lies wrapped in it. Quickly tell 
me if thou hast given thy heart away.” The wild 
blood chased with mad speed through his veins—- 
his eyes gleamed with eager brightness-—his whole 
frame teemed with fierce anxiety. 

She raised her head and looked at him, and 
then, in a low and earnest tone, she answered— 
“Yes; I have placed my heart where I would have 
it rest—where my great treasure is. Soon shall 
I flee to join it; I would not that it should return 
tome. And to none of earth can I plight faith. 
I am a bride already—the promised bride of 
heaven.” 

Then once more that long wail, like a departed 
spirit calling its sister home, rung on the balmy 
air, and as in the distance it died softly, the low 
voice of Leoline seemed to rise from its death, and 
swelling into sound, answer it. 

“I come,” she said, “‘ thou unseen harbinger of 
fate. Thy warning voice carries with it the glad 
mavdate—‘ Prepare to meet thy God!’ To the 
timid crowd thou art a wonder and a terror; to 
the child of heaven a wonder, but a joy—a welcome 
summons, calling the weary home, bidding the 
restless enter peace. Giladly do I hear thee, gladly 
will I follow thee.”’ 

She rose ; but Rudolph seized her hands, poured 
forth words of passion, called her his, bade her live 
for him ; he would not yield her—no, not to heaven 
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itself, he said; if he could not gain heayen vith 
her, she must be the compaaion of crime with hig 
—aye, he must have her with him in the regions 
of lost spirits, if his sin through her shut him from 
the heaven she scught to enter. Long he pleaded 
with her; nothing would he hear from her. He 
drowned her words in the flood of passion of his 
own vehement utterance. He clasped her hands 
her arms, her waist ; and then he told her she wes 
his life, his love—his hope in life and death, 


With parted lips, and rigid face, and a wild ang 


ghastly stare, she heard him. Her eyes were fixed 
on his working face. She did not speak or more. 
Her mind was a void to all, except one horrid 
thought—that they were parted by his sin for ever. 
Thus she stood, motionless—his hands clasping 
hers, though she felt them not; his looks bent on 
her, though she saw them not; nought was she 
conscious of, save that one piercing thought—that 
they were apart of all eternity. 

Now, unseen by her or him, spirit forms mingled 
with the air, and watched for the fleeting soul of 
Leoline; and the Prince of Darkness bade his 
myrmidons cast their snares around her, and glide 
their deep poison into her heart. ‘* And if he 
would sacrifice even heaven itself for me’’—~so zan 
her mind—* should I not do the same for lim” 
Grim Death crawled slowly towards her, raising 
his fatal dart. ‘It were but the sacrifice of my 
own soul. (The shaft of the destroyer was poised 
more steadily for a surer mark.) My breath grows 
faint, and the misty world is fading from my sight.” 
(An angel’s breath blew on her.) “ Oh God, that 
thou would’st grant me time to be the humble 
instrument in thy great hand of eternal good unto 
him! Lord, in thy great mercy look on Leoline; 
save hef soul from sin’s fell doom ; bid thine angels 
watch around her; leave her not, let her not bean 
alien to thy love. Look in thy loving mercy down 
on Leoline, for His sake—for His great work, once 
done by Him, and done for ever !” 

Death’s winged dart remained uplifted, for her 
prayer was answered. ‘Time, or a unit of it, was 
granted her to work her Master’s will on earth. 


The duke was still kneeling before her, frightened, 
for the cold damp of the grave seemed to hang 
upon her brow, and the palor of the tomb dwelt 
on her stony cheek. 

“Teoline,” he cried, “‘ my arms must hold your 
fainting form. Since we came here a fearful change 
has come o’er cheek and limb. My words have | 
dropped like poison into the soul of her I love 9 
well, and killed her. But I cannot bear to pat 
with my gentle Leoline.”’ 

“Part?” Shelooked at him. “ Part! where 
fore should we part? There is another 
where parting is no more. Seek that world Re- 
dolph, and we shall not part for long. The sad, 
sad tale I once spoke of will tell you how to 
friend to guide you to that world. There shall we 
live in peace and love and joy, sorrow and zr 
unknown. Did I sink with you to the sealas¢ 
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damned souls, we should meet in hate, for hate is 
the prerogative of that kingdom, exercised on all 
who enter it.” 

« Yet,’ she continued, after a pause, “ not for, 
my sake must thou seek that other world. Read 
of the wondrous love of one who died long since, 
dear Rudolph; ask Him to put His spirit in your 
heart, and draw you unto Himself—look to His 
kingdom —let thy soul yearn for it; then shall all 
earthly wishes mingle with that yearning, and be- 
coming purified thereby, be meet to enter into that 
kingdom. I faint again, dear Rudolph; take me 
now home.” 

He led her tottering steps. Death followed 
slowly, his dart uplifted still, ready to fly when the 
command should bid it speed. But her mission 
was not done. Week after week she lingered, 
fading slowly like a summer hour; and calmly, at 
the last, Duke Rudolph watched that fading. 

“Thine hour is drawing to a close,” dear Leo- 
line; “then cometh night, and then a glorious 
everlasting morn; no more clouds, or storm, or 
darkness; and then he tried to add, “ God’s holy 
will be done,” but his heart had not yet gained 
strength for that. 

He sat by her bed of death, and the agony of 
one moment seemed to be unexampled till the next 
increased its anguish. Hour by hour he read to 
her, and he, even he, at the last, had learned to 
pray with her. Men began to sneer, and mock, 
and whisper, and say the duke was turning saint, 
and devotee, and others deemed him mad to waste 
his leisure on a dying girl. 

But there was one who blessed the change in 
Rudolph, one who in that darkened chamber of 
the palace knelt with him by the bed of Leoline, 
and held her hand, and printed kisses on the pallid 
cheek, and wept for her, and sore bemoaned her 
threatened loss. ‘The duchess was the nurse of 
Leoline; she it was who smoothed the pillow for 
the fevered cheek, or held the cup of nourishment 
to the waxed-like lip, or lifted the golden tresses 
from the snowy neck. 

“Whilst thou art with me,” she would murmur 
through her sobs, “mine be the task of tending 
thee, my truest friend on earth, thou child of 
heaven, dear Leoline. 


It was the evening of a day when Nature had 
been lavish of her growing splendour. ‘The sun 
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| set in a bright golden horizon, and twilight crept 


over the wearied city. Dark grewthe night, and 
the silver lamp threw but a pale faint light over 
the couch of the slumbering Leoline; its oil was 
waxing low. Angels hovered round that bed of 
death, and cast before the mind of Leoline dreams 
of their own bright world, and filled her heart with 
hopes and thoughts all tending there. They guarded 
her ; they placed a watch over her soul, lest any- 
thing of darkness should seek to stain it with the 
touch of sin. 

As she slept her eyes moved gently, and a smile 
came across her face like to a sunbeam on a distant 
landscape. Then would a prayer, the prayer 
of her childhood, tremble on her lips—* Lord, 
take thou care of Leoline; Lord, keep all harm 
from Leoline.” 

Hour grew to hours, and still she slept. With 
a sudden glare the lamp burnt brightly, and her 
eyes unclosed and fixed on those who knelt beside 
her. re 

Farewell,” she whispered, “loved and valued 
friends—you, my dear brother Rudolph, and this 
sisterkind. Leoline is passing from you to another 
and a better world—to God's own kingdom, and 
His gracious presence. This is at best but a short 
and weary life; happiest they who, when young, 
cast off the thraldom of mortality, having done all 
given them to do, In after years, when worldly 
cares or sins press on the rising soul and weigh it 
down to earth, think of the strength given to Leo- 
line—poor, weak, sinful Leoline. Look to the 
source from whence that strength was drawn, and 
fly to it in sorrow or temptation. 

Her voice was hushed ; her work on earth was 
done 

Swift flew Death’s long-poised shaft swift to the 
heart of Leoline. One gasp, and then one smile, 
one lasting smile, which lingered on the calm and 


_ placid face, whenthe soul had flown to meet iisGod! 


The flickering lamp burnt lower in the socket, 
amoment and ‘twas gone; gone, like the soul of 
Leoline, leaving darkness and gloom, but also com- 
ing day, behind it. Then there arose a sharp aud 
anguished cry of woe from her who knelt beside 
the couch of Leoline. But with that ery, there 
mingled a deep and manly tone ; and ‘mid the sobs 
which choked its utterance came the words— 

“Praise to God’s loving mercy, peace to the 
soul of Leoline !” 
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CHAPTER II. 


hour, I stopped for shelter under a doorway in a 


Since his condemnation, I had seen nothing of | narrow street leading out of Leicester-square. In 
Chetwode; neither did I wish to see him again a few moments I heard steps approaching, and a 
his sentence had expired. Nevertheless, I | man sought the same shelter. Directly our eyes 
Secasionally made inquiries after him, in places | met he turned away, and walked out again into the 
where he was most likely to be seen; but in vain. | rain once more. Shabby—changed, as he was, in 


night, as the rain was falling heavily, at a late | face, figure, and everything else, from his former 
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self—I was convinced that man was Chetwode. | 
In spite of the rain, which fell in torrents, I felt an | 


irresistible impulse to follow him. He might be 
starving! His appearance certainly justified the 
supposition ; and if so, criminal as he was, he had 
been my friend, and my heart bid me strive to 
befriend him now. 

After a brisk walk of a few minutes, I came up 
with the fugitive, who had turned up a side-street 
to avoid me. Seeing that he was no match for me 
in speed, he stopped, and faced me sulleuly. A 
painful pause ensued. I longed to serve him, and 
yct I knew not how to open the subject. He 
saved me further deliberation by abruptly asking 
why I followed him. TI replied that I wished to 
have a few minutes’ conversation wilh him; and, 
as the rain still fell heavily, I proposed that we 
should adjourn to a neighbouring taverr, where we 
could talk at our ease. We entered the tavern, 
aud I ordered supper. Chetwode looked fifty, and 
seemed thoroughly worn out by sorrow and dissi- 
pation— probably both. He called for brandy, and 
drank two wine glasses of the raw spirit before he 
opened his lips further to speak. The stimulant 
did its work, and he told me that he now subsisted 
on his wits ; that he had not a friend in the world, 
and did not care how soon he was out of it; that 
he felt he was dying by inches, and had already 
been in Guy’s Hospital for a discase of the lungs. 
I told him the life he led was killing him; that the 
late hours, dram-drinking, and scanty sustenance 
must infallibly bring him to an early grave; to which 
truisms he listened apathetically enough. He ate 
little, and after supper we had more talk, which 
was painful enough to me, and would be uninter- 
esting to my readers. I parted with him at an 
early hour in the morning, exacted a promise that 
he would meet me next night at the same place, 
and went home with my head full of schemes to 
reclaim this poor castaway. 

He had told me, inter alia, that he had at one 
time carneda livelihood bycontribuiing lightarticles 
to a sporting periodical. The thought struck me 
that if Le would do something of the same kind now, 
it might not only keep him respectably, but, by 
occupying his mind, lure him from his present evil 
haunts. 

“Come home with me,” said I, “ you can sleep 
in my bed, and I will ‘turn in’ on the sofa. To- 
morrow, when I return from office, we will talk 
more definitely ;* anyway, you can stay with me for 
a week,” 

Gazing up in my face, almost fiercely, he re- 
joined : 

“And will you, S——, live under the same roof 
with one who has disgraced his nane by every 
rascality, who is weary of his life, and who is now 
ripe for any evil that the enemy of man can suggest 
to him ?” 

I laid my hand gently on his shoulder, and only 
answered: “ You were once my dearest friend, 
Arthur.” 

And those words did more than the most clabo- 





up and down to consider how to enter the 
which I knew, to a stranger, would be difficelt. 
Presently three or four low-looking fellows passe? 


rate argument could have effected. He would hay, 
yawned over the one ; he was moved by the other 
The name “Arthur” brought back to his ming , 
flood of old schoolboy recollections, and that 

weary-hearted worldling bugggd his face in his bane 
and wept like a child. ‘ 4 

He stayed with me three or four days, and never 
went out of my doors. During my absence hy, 
amused himself with my books; and one afternoon 
on returning from “H.M. Waste Paper Office” 
aforesaid, I found him busily engaged in writj 
an article. By my advice he sent it to the edito, 
of a flourishing magazine, and in a few days he 
received a cheque for five guineas. He was greatly 
pleased, and promised me that he would turn tp 
literature, which, at any rate, was a better business 
than that of a “‘ sharper,” at least in respectability, 
To remove temptation as far as possible out of his 
way, I took lodgings a few miles out of town, and 
had the satisfaction of thinking that Chetwode was 
an altered man; and so, for a while, we lived } 
pily together. 
nature of his seemed dead ; all that was good and 
fascinating revived. But one day he went into 
town on business, fell in with an old acquaintance, 
drank with him, and then the resolutions of yester. 
day were cast to the winds; and he went toa low 
gambling-house, won some moncy, and was utterly 
lost to me henceforth. He returned to me nm 
more. I received a note from him, owning bis 
ingratitude, begging me to forget I had ever owned 
such a friend, and so ending. 

I was, indeed, sick at heart and hopeless of his 
reform now. But tle end of that wasted life drew 
nigh; but a few more noisy nights and bitter 
remorseful mornings, and the “ game was played 
out.” 

I saw the end of that “ game” on this wise:— 
I was prowling about the Haymarket one night 
with the poor hope of picking up Chetwode at 
some of his old haunts, which were well known to 
me—by name, at least—when I saw him in a cab 
in company with as degraded a sample of male 
humanity as I ever witnessed. I called another 
cab, and bade its driver follow the cab which coa- 
tained poor Chetwode. My cab was one of the 
heavy ‘ four-whcelers ;” their’s was a fleet “Han 
som.” It therefore was some half hour ere I had 
the satisfaction of finding out their destination - 


Their cab stopped at the door of a disreputable 


looking house ; they alighted and entered. My 
Jehu privately informed me that the house # 
question was a low “inferno,” where thes 
were low and the players lower still. He 
thought that, unless I wanted to be plund 
should do well to keep out of it. Giving him fire 
shillings, I bade him “good night,” and we 


me, and tapped at the door of the house. 


tNem if that house was “a hell,”—as such al 
are well called—I received an oath for answe 





All that was bad in that strange 
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sfirmative. I told them I wished to play, but 
did not know any oue to introduce me. Staring 
at me suspiciously for a few minutes, the man 
said—“ Well, I don’; think you are a beak, so 
come along, my fine fellow; I will show you the 
way upstairs.” i 2 
I need not waste time in describing such a 
. the lowest den my fancy had ever imagined 
fell far short of this. Ip a dirty ill-furnished room, 
sat some dozen men,—foreigncrs of the worst 
order, Whitechapel Jews, low betting men, with 
here and there a member of the prize-ring—gam- 
bling for silver. And among them was Chetwode. 

He was sitting, with his back to me, in the middle 
of aknot of loose-looking men, whose shabby -gen- 
teel appearance and conversation led me to sup- 

, as was the case, that they were broken down 
gentlemen, like himself-— men who had “ seen 
better days,” as the phrase runs; and there could 
be little difficulty in its application, for, although 
they could have, readily enough, seen better days, 
it was to the highest degree improbable that they 
could ever have seen worse than the present. 

I remember overhearing one of these men say 
that he had lost three shillings, and, therefore, his 
wife must go without any dinner next day. He 
then proceeded to favour his audience with a few 
choice anecdotes of men and manners as they 
were “during his time,” when a man about town, 
and a member of Crockford’s. 

Oue little story of life at Crockey’s, as the broken 
down roue affectionately styled the author of all 
his misfortunes, struck me as a fit pendant to the 
living pictures of hopeless profligacy before me. 

The tale ran thus :— 

One night in St. James’s-street, when Crockford 
was in his glory, and coronets on carriage panels 
outside his “Inferno” were as plentiful as cab- 
bages were in Covent garden, a young Oxonian 
came in to try his luck. ‘The words of my infor- 
mant will tell what followed :— 

“The poor ‘ flat? shook his elbow till it ached, 
but the dice never seemed to favour him; his face 
grew paler, aud the ‘old hands’ exchanged smiles 
across the table. At last he ‘called a main’ in 
desperation—and lost! 

“Hastily,” he proceeded, “drawing out his 
purse, he dashed down all it now contained—some 
gold, aud a very few notes indeed—and rushed 
frautically out of the room. 

“The nextynorning a body was found at Batter- 
“a, washed wp high and dry by the tide of old 
Father Thames, In the pocket of the young fool, 
a Was no other than our ci devant friend at 

rockey’s, was a letter addressed to his mother, 
telitag her that having lost all the money he had 
ri received under his father’s will, in two or 

nights, and being thus unable to continue at 
peroraity, he had determined to end his life, 
“And what do you think the man, who cleaned 
S°Ung hopeful out of all his gold and notes 
when told of the circumstance, and asked 
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what he thought would be the destination of the 
unhappy Oxoniau’s soul after such a death ? 

“Why, my dear fellow,” said he to his querist, 
“that young fool, having been cleaned out of all 
his paper (#.e. notes) and gold here, must inevitably 
be reduced to “ silver hell” hereafter.” 

Then followed a successsion of boisterous ‘* Ha, 
ha’s !” till I turned away, utterly sickened by what 
I had just heard. 

I was so shocked by the last anecdote, and by 
the manner and tone of its narrator, that L had 
quite, for a while at least, forgotten my object in 
coming to the place; but I was now startled from 
my disagreeable reverie by the harsh, grating voice 
of another of the gang, who, slapping a few shil- 
lings down on the table, said to Chetwode —(all 
the tables were at present engaged, which accounted 
for the idleness of this worthy section of the com- 
pany )— 

‘ Since we can’t get achance of playing just 
now, we may as well amuse ourselves in another 
way. You were saying the other night that it was 
very easy to write songs on any subject ; write us 
one on any subject you like, and I'll bet you these 
few shillings that you don’t write and sing it in 
three quarters of an hour from this time.” 

And here the man drunkenly asked the time, 
and getting no immediate reply, waddled off to the 
proprietor of the place, and asked if he had any 
objection to such a bet. The reply was favourable. 
Chetwode, who seemed fast approaching that state 
which is nautically termed “ half seas over,” looked 
up with a lack-lustre eye, and asked whether his 
friend had any particular subject in his mind, 

“No,” said his friend; and then out camea 
pencil, and on the back of a lettcr was written the 
following song, which Chetwode saug with a reck- 
less jol.ity which, however, savourcd far more of 
bitterness than of mirth—and won his wager. ‘Lhe 
litle was— 

“LIFE’S LITTLE GAME OF CARDS.” 
Oh! Life, it is a little game, which little players play, 
For little points of iittle worth, each in his little way ; 
And if you’il lead your little ears a little while to me, 
You'll own, no little to your pride, what little folks are we ! 
If little Hope should be the stake, how htile “ducks” and 
“ dears” 
Build little “ castles in the air,” on credit to Time's years ; 
If little cast!es tamble down, there is no little woe, 
And little friends must kindly call to say “ We told you so!” 
If little Fame should be the game, how little people try 
Each little trick to circumvent their little destiny ; 
A little book they forthwith print their little minds to ease, 
Tis “ heads or tails” it wins a name, or—wraps up Stilloa 
cheese ! 
If little Love is on the board, what little lies are suid ; 
How little partners will “ revoke” —what little “ tricks” are 
played ; 
And when the little stake is wou, the cards will “turn up 


cross,” 
The little winner often fiads he’s gained a little loss! 


If silliest Mies Sentiment should take ber turn to play, 
It is a very hitle while ere sad she turus away; 
She knows but little of the game; and vis-a-via doth s'and 
A rascal called Reality, who holds the better hand, 
7 
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And so we play—Life’s little ones—Life’s little game of 
cards ; 

Life's little sovereigns, statesmen, wits, snobs, soldiers, lovers, 
bards ; 

Fach playing for his little stake, as little you and J, 

Till in a little while they drop the little cards and die! 


{hen round a little tomb doth stand a little crape-clad crowd, 
Then little eyes shed little tears for their little friend in 
shroud ; 
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Then a little stone—name, date thereon—tells flattering little 


lies ; 
Then little worms look on and laugh at poor mortalities ! 
Thus wrote, in soul-sick weariness, a silly little man, 
Who'd wandered, little profiting, from “ Beersheba to Dan,” 
And found—poor little simpleton !—in cynical distress, 
That all the length, from end to end, was only—barrenness! 


And was the singer of this bitter, hopéless ditty 
my old schoolfellow and guondam friend ? asked I, 
mentally. Could vice have so far seared a young 
man’s soul as to allow his lips to utter, and his 
head to approve of such cynical sentiments as these? 
Even so, good reader. And this same ditty was 
received with shouts of laughter, real or feigned I 
know not, by the assembled reprobates ; and Chet- 
wode won his bet, and coolly pocketed the silver, 
advancing at the same time to a table, where | 
speedily saw him seated, gambling away to his 
heart’s content. I had missed my opportunity to 
speak to him privately, and if I wanted to do so 
now, without risk to myself, I must wait. To 
ward off suspicion from myself, I was content to 
stake (and lose, of course) a few shillings, which a 
French refugee stowed away in the capacious pocket 
of his trowsers with a complacent chuckle. 

Chetwode had by this time seen me, but seemed 
auxious to avoid my glance. I waited for an 
opportunity to speak privately ; it came not, and I 
grew impatient. I knew that, in all probability, if 
I did not get hold of him that night, I never might 
have the chance again; and, as he looked in the 
last stage of consumption, I was anxious to be his 
friend as far as possible. Moreover, I wanted to 
get away, and must “take the bull by the horns.” 
Nevertheless, 1 was undecided as to my course 
of procedure. I knew I was surrounded by law- 
less ruffians, who probably would have little objec- 
tion to murdering me, if need arose, I thought it 
just possible that Chetwode might angrily refuse 
to accompany me out of the place; and, in that 
ease, a “row” was inevitable. The men who 
brought me in would denounce me as a police-spy, 
and my life was not worth au hour’s purchase. 
Sull Thad determined to make one more despairing 
effort to save an old friend. I walked quietly up 
to him, whispered in his ear, “Come with me, or 
1 go downstairs and call the police into this 
accursed den, when a clear room will soon be made 
of you all,” 

To my surprise Chetwode said he would do so ; 
and hastily casting down a few shillings to his 
oppouent, rose to leave the room. But, unluckily, 
the word “police” had caught the suspicious ear 
of a villainous-looking foreigner, who now walked 
to the door, detersined to bar our egress, My 








hand had just clasped the handle of the door whe, 
I was informed, in broken English, that I should 
not get off so easily. I had but one course jem 
Thanks to early habits, I knew something of what 
is called “the noble art of self-defence,” I put 
my theory into practice. The foreigner went dows 
the door opened, I rushed down stairs, and Ches. 
wode followed. He said something to the doo, 
keeper, we were let out, and found ourselves, much 
to my delight, in the street. Chetwode’s cough 
was fearful ; indeed we had not proceeded far whep 
it increased in violence so much that he was 
obliged to sit down on a doorstep for breath. We 
walked on after a while to his lodgings. He opened 
the door with a latch-key, and we entered , 
miserably furnished room, with a truckle bed, 
deal table, and two chairs-in it. The other 
articles of furniture were so old, that they hardly 
deserved any name but lumber. He told me he 
had been spitting blood for some time, and had 


only gone out that night to make a few shillings to , 


buy to-morrow’s dinner, and those few shillings, 
won of some dupe, were shortly after, as I hed 
seen, lost to some keener knave than Chetwode, 
at the low inferno where I found him. 

I staid with him till morning dawning, went 
home to breakfast, and afterwards obtaiued a day's 
leave of absence from my office, when T returned 
to Chetwode. In the interim, he had broken a 
blood-vessel. He had looked indeed ghastly pale 
at the inferno—I thought then that the hand of 
death was on him—but I was not prepared for 
this. I fetched a surgeon, who gave me littl 
hope of his living long. There was lodging in the 
same house a poor old woman, whom he had often 
befriended when he had the means in his power, 
and she was unremitting in her attention to him 
now. For three evenings running I sat with bim 
without perceiving that he grew either better or 
worse. He seemed to hope for death, and strange 
to say, looked upon its coming with greater satis 
faction than I should have thought possible in one 
who had lived as he had. Experience has sisee 
shown me that it is often so. The worn out rake, 
weary of himself and everything else, often meets 
death with greater composure than the respectable 
man who dies at a good old age, surrounded with 
every comfort that should alleviate the pangs of 
approaching dissolution. ‘To the one the world 
has seemed but a dreary place at best; while the 
other may recollect many pleasant hours spent 
it, which may serve to endear this present life % 
him who is so soon to leave it. 

By his desire I sent for a clergyman, who had 
been a mutual friend of ours at sc 
who had obtained a good metropolitan living. At 
one time, during Chetwode’s Oxford career 
had been very intimate with this minister, who 
many occasions had vainly cautioned him as (0! 
possible consummation of his gambling propesai 
In the meantime I suggested the pro bs 
writing to Chetwode’s family, and I wrote to 
brother, who was his Sole relative now. Bat 
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received no answer to my letter, which pained my 

friend greatly. I since heard that this 
brother was abroad at the time, and did not get 
my letter till it was too late. 


than usual, for he seemed inclined to sleep, which 


As the people of the house had long ago gone to 
rest, I went to the door, aud there saw Chetwode’s 
self-appointed nurse, the good old woman I have 
before mentioned. She begged me to accompany 
her instantly, as Mr. Chetwode was dying fast. 
We hastened to his room, and I saw that his hour 
of departure from this ‘‘ weary working-day world” 
of ours was well-nigh come. His face was pale 
as the sheets whereon he lay; his eyes were sunk, 
but bright as ever, and his small white hands, on 
the shape and size of which he used at school to 
pride himself, were now attenuated almost to trans- 
parency. As we entered, the “ hectic of a moment” 
flushed his cheek, and his eye flashed like the last 
flicker of a dying lamp ere it goes out into utter 
darkness. He strove to speak, but the voice was 
not that deep, mellow intonation of the Chetwode 
of other days ; it was low and sweet, but weak, as 
that of one talking in sleep. I bent my ear down 
to him, and, as his voice grew gradually fainter, 
could barely hear, even so. What I did hear I 
remember, and the words have haunted me long. 

“But a little more pain—a few more remorseful 
recollections of what L was and what I ought to be, 
and thoughts of what I am ;—a little more, and all 
the golden hopes of boyhood, belied by a manhood 
of sin and sorrow—all these feverish heart-throbs, 
all the sighs and sneers, joys and griefs, of mine— 
vill be for ever over,—under a poor uICc JAcET !” 
Then he tried to force a smile, and then, turning 
his face to the wall to hide his tears, murmured 
something half-intelligible about our school-days, 
and that accursed rouge ef noir. Then his mind 
seemed to wander awhile, for he murmured of 
gambling secenes—of dupes and knaves—of cogged 
dice, and fair fortunes ruined by them; and then 
be seemed to fancy himself once more in conversa- 
tion with our friend, the worthy clergyman, for he 
asked with the greatest earnestness if there was 
my hope of pardon for him. ° 
Lam penitent—I would willingly lead a new 
life—but I shall never rise from this bed again,” 
‘aid he, softly. 

_ And then he started, as if from sleep, and turn- 
™g towards us, clasped my hand once more, and 
murmured * Peace !” 

The old nurse had been sitting at the foot of the 
ae ler Bible all this while. Seeing that 
i wode glanced wistfully at the book, I took it 

to my hands and asked him if I should read to 
He replied faintly, “Yes;” and I never 

_— speak intelligibly after this. 
over the y 1 took up the sacred volume, and turned 

leaves slowly in search of some passage 
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[ had left my friend one evening somewhat carlier | 


_to me to continue. 
emotions I read on: 





~ 
‘ 


| suitable to my poor friend’s condition, when my 


tear-dimmed eyes fell upon those sweet words of 
comfort which have soothed so many an aching 
heart at the parting hour. And there, in that quiet 
room, as the day was dawning, and the sound of 


| our city’s newly awakening life floated in through 
he seldom could do; and I had been sitting up| 
reading in my lodgings for some time, when I was | 
startled by the street door bell rirging violently. | 


the half-opened window, did I read to my dying 
friend : 

“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Gazing at him, I noticed as it were a shade pass- 
ing over his wasted features, but still he motioned 
With a voice choked with my 


“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for 
I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls,” 

I glanced once more at him; his eyes were 
closed—his hands were clasped, as in prayer—his 
thoughts were, doubtless, far beyond this world 
then. I pressed his hand ; his eyes opened, as a 
briglit smile, like the o!d smile of boyhood, lit up 
his face; then the dark eyes gently closed; his 
lips moved again, and he was gone! 

Up rose the sun in the heavens ; merrily chirped 
the birds on the smokey chimney tops; but, as we 
drew up the blinds, we knew, as the sun’s rays fell 
upon Chetwode’s face, that he was gone—let us 
hope, with the “charity that thinketh no evil”— 
“ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.’ 


In a cemetery near London lie the remains of 
Arthur Chetwode. I have paid many a visit to 
that grave—for numerous life-lessons are to be 
learned from the sad history of him who there 
quietly sleeps beneath the daisies. Let me hope 
that I have laid such lessons humbly to my heart. 
The impressions I have thence derived may perhaps 
have prejudiced my judgment; but since Chetwode’s 
funeral I have never held a card, or other imple- 
ment of gambling, in my hand. Others may play 
‘a harmless game,” for “love” or money, as they 
please—and rise no worse from it; but to my 
memory-tinged fancy all these things seem but as 
beginnings of an end, and my eyes fill with tears 
as memory glances back to the days when I first 
saw my old school-fellow gambling in his “ study” 
at School—till I saw him the reckless rowé 
in a fashionable London inferno; and then rise 
up before me recollections of the expelled collegian, 
the convicted criminal, the wretched “ hanger-on”’ 
of alow gambling-place in the society of the scum 
of London. And then the scene changes. I see 
the broken-hearted Chetwode in his dingy room, 
dying, with none near him but an old nurse and 
myself—and then I take one more mental pilgrim- 
age, which stops at Arthur Chetwode’s grave! Of 
a truth, dear reader, there are to all of us many 
bitter warnings in the simple words which compose 
our heading— Rover et Noig, AND WHAT CAME 
or 17!” 
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A COSMOPOLITES LIFE. 


BEING 
PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PENANG. 
On shore at Penang! Yes, but how did we get there 
first? Boats there were of every description and 
size alongside: bumboats, Chinese boats, in form 
and shape like a Turk’s slipper; more Chinese boats, 
with portable kitchens erected in the centre, and 


purveying greasy soup, made of fat little Chinese | 


pigs, with greens ad libitum, and passenger boats, 
rowed to and fro by gangs of chuliahs from 
Madras, black as crows, and perfectly as noisy in 
the discordant language they shricked. Apropos of 
these chuliahs, or coolies, or pariahs, they are de- 
cidedly of a roomy disposition. There are four 
things I have met with at ail corners of the 
globe, viz., a Scotchman, a Jew, a chuliah, and a 
crow. One would think that in the West Indies 
they had enough of ebony, without importing it 
from the East; and yet there ship-loads of coolies 
annually arrive from Madras. However, to come 
back to our mutton, as the French say, to these 
noisy chuliahs I intrusted body and goods; and, 
for the consideration of a dollar, was safely rowed 
If anything, 
The 


jetty itself was a handsome one, roofed in, as has 


ashore and deposited on the jetty. 
Penang rather gains by closer inspection. 


already been observed, and the prospect fiom it 
was truly enchanting. Of this, however, more 
anon. What with clamorous porters and obse- 
quious chegrum-poo-gees (owners of palanquin 
carriages), I had not much time to soliloquize. 
Every time my hand went to my pocket, a dollar 
was forthcoming; but, in an incredibly short 
time, I was safely borne up, and tearing through 
the streets of Penang, at the topmost speed that 
the little active pony could carry us at. Now, I 
do not hesitate in saying, that we were going a 
the rate of cight miles an hour; yet the naked- 
footed groom, or syce, carelessly laying his right 
hand upon the harness collar, trotted along the 
whole distance, as fast and as easily as the pony, 
and came in at the journey’s end considerably 
less winded. ‘The roads in Penang are very good 
ones, and remind one more of pretty country lanes 
at home, hedged in as they are on either side with 
verdant and sweet scented flowers. The first place 
we rattle past is the pretty little Protestant church, 
with commodious compound attached, and full of 


’ 
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handsome tablets, erected to the memory of | 
nang citizens of note many years defunct. To our 
right lies the fort; to our left we pass in rapid 
succession the fine large house inhabited by the 
American consul; then we have the sea and the 


fort behind us, and are whisked through one succes- 








sion of pretty looking summer-houses, surrounded 
with ample compound, and all hedged in with 
well-kept bamboo hedges, redolent withal of wild 
honeysuckle, and other sweet creeping plants, that 
entwine themselves thickly amongst these hedges, 
Suddenly, the little Achean pony, with the inde. 
fatigable groom, turn abruptly into a large com. 
pound, and in two minutes afterwards we come 
to a stand-still under an extensive pandah, or 
thatched awning, which covers the whole front 
of the house, and secures it partially from heat, 
but especially from the heavy rains, which ar 
of almost daily occurrence. Alighting here, at the 
threshold of hospitality, I was soon installed, by my . 
kind friend N., into what was to be my home, as 
long as I liked to stay, or at whatever periods and 
intervals I visited this enchanting island. A 
slight description of the house, interiorly, wil 
suflice to give any one a fair idea of the gene- 
rality of Penang houses, with the exception only 
of one or two of larger dimensions, &c., the pro- 
perty of the resident counsellor, and a few more 
big-wigs. My friend’s house was a two-storied 
one, which was entered by ascending some twenty 
stone steps, which conducted into a closed front 
verandah. Down stairs was one extensive room, 
running the whole breadth of the building, and 
used as a dining-room; behind this, again, was 
another verandah, overlooking the sea, whilst o 
the other side of the dining-room were four 
apartments devoted exclusively to the use of the 
servants, and for stores, &e. ‘To the right, on e- 
tering at the front verandah,*was a handsome 
wooden staircase, with mahogany  balustrades, 
mounting up which we were conducted to an Up 
stair front verandah, which was furnished with 
Venetian blinds used to exclude the heat or rail, 
through which, however, we could command a view 
of the high road and the intervening garden ™ 
front. Corresponding with the dining-room ¥ 
stairs, was a large sitting-room leading to an upp? 
front verandah, also venctianed, but which during 
all seasons afforded a charming prospect of the 
sea, and the several vessels bound daily to a 
fro. Branching off the sitting-room oneither side, 
were four rooms, used as bed-rooms, and this, #4 
some outhouses, comprised the usual featur’ 
and extent of the generality of European hous 
at Penang. 

I had not been long housed in my new quartes 
than the return of my friend having been oe 
abroad, attracted a host of congratulatory visitors 
come to afford him—for he was well belov¥ 
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sincere weleome home. There seemed no end 
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the shigrampoos that came rattling up the gravel 
road, to deposit some fresh comer under the pan- 
dah. Resident connsellors, judges, magistrates, 
merchants, planters, officers, doctors, and even 
Chinese and Malay tuans (gentlemen), dropped 
in without number, and all seemed cordial and 
void of the slightest tinge of pride. Foremost 
amongst them arrived the loquacious old master 
attendant, who had visited us on board when we 
first anchored in the harbour. ‘The most remark- 
able feature of this old gentleman was his inqui- 


Jitiveness, Which nothing could satiate: a young 


lieutenant, of the Madras Native Infantry, which 
was then stationed at remane, assured me, and I 
afterwards proved his words not at all exagge- 
rated, that old D. used to turn out regularly at 
5 aM. every morning, for the sole and express 
purpose of waylaying the cooks of the 
families, as they returned from market, and in- 
specting their market-baskets, so as to ascertain 
what each one was going to have for dinner that 
day. Now, there was no earthly reason to be 
assigned for this extraordinary whim, for D. 

seldom dined out, though he himself gave often 
and princely entertainments, unless, perhaps, 
that he pried into others culinary affairs, simply 
to derive a hint as to what he himself should have 
for his own dinner. But it was not only in this 
he evinced such a singular inquisitiveness. He 
had absolutely had his palanquin carriage so con- 
structed, by meaus of a revolving seat, something 
like a piano stool, fixed in the centre, that he was 
enabled, as the carriage rattled to and fro, to 
keep whirling round and round, and so not miss 
sight of one single individual—man, woman, or 
child—that he has passed in his journey. One 
old anecdote of poor old D., and I shall leave him 
to his rest for ever. He, like many other nau- 
tical men of his day, was not over particular as to 
the use he made of the king’s English, or as to 
the propriety or otherwise of words he made use 
of: thus, on one occasion, he had a lot of us to 
dinner one evening, and the invitations had men- 
tioned the hour at 7 p.M.; it so chanced, by a 
circumstance very rare in India, that the servant 
annuunced dinner on the table at the very mo- 
ment that the clock was striking seven. “Ah, ah!” 
quoth old D., chuckling and rubbing his hands 
with glee, “ punctuation, by Jove!—nothing like 
punctuation.” ‘ Punctuality, you mean, my dear,” 
mildly remonstrated his wife. “Oh, ah! pune- 
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It took very little time to make everybody's 
acquaintance at Penang. Most of us had an idle 
life of it ashore, but we passed the day merrily, 
gadding from one house to another, paying morn- 
ing calls, or else congregating a batch of bachelors 
under some pleasant tree close by the sea shore, 
and there, under the influence of mild sea breezes 
and pleasant Havannahs, spun yarns, long and 
pleasant, about home and other days. Some of 
the chaps belonging to the — Native Infantry were 
about as wild and harum-scarum a lot as were 
ever let loose to do their own wills at the age of 
seventeen—honourable though, strictly honourable 
What strength af memory could keep 
to the innumerable tricks and 


withal. 
tally, however, 


| larks of daily and nightly occurrence ? what 


tuation—punctuality, all’s the same, all the same | 


—why, why—yes, yes, yes—you know—come 


along to di inner 


Oh, but they were gallant men and fine fellows, | 


ull those old friends of bygone days at Penang, 

and let me remember them as they were then—as 
they were the n; lest if I ask where are they now, 
those friends of my youth? some thankless echo 


knells the words back again, ‘* Where are they ?” 


daughters, even from my earliest days. 


buoyancy of spirit and untlizging good humour 
and temper equal that of the Penangites? As a 
matter of course, most of the islanders were nauti- 

cally inclined; many of them kept private boats, 
and cruised pound the island, or amongst the 
many picturesque islets that thickly dotted the 
southern channel. We had a boat—R—r, B—e, 
and myself; the two former were subs ‘in the 
— Native Infantry, and I was an honorary mem- 
ber of their mess. Our boat, on one occasion, 
wanted caulking and painting, so we hauled her 
up high and dry, under the shade of a convenient 
tree, and set to work with right good will re- 
pairing her. I have no doubt the hammering and 
noise was considerable, but still our compound 
was a large one, and no one could dream of being 
voted a nuisanee. Next house there lived, with 
her daughter, who was married to a Penang mer- 
chant, an ancient dame, the widow of a general 
in the Madras army, erabbed and religious, osten- 
tatiously charitable, but in reality spiteful beyond 
measure. This old lady was the abomination of 
us youngsters, and of the Penangites in general. 
Indeed, the whole family were comparatively black 
sheep, with hardly a redeeming trait amongst them. 
To this old lady’s ears, as we hammered away at 
the quiet hour of noon, was conveyed by the sea 
breeze the noise of what she termed unseemly 
tumult. The grandchildren were indulging in 
their after-dinner siesta, and, although the distance 
that intervened between the scene of our opera- 
tions and the site of these sleeping innocents was 
about the length of an ordinary London street, we 
had hardly accomplished one turn of the boat, 
before over came a head dubash, with Mrs. General 
’s compliments, and begged that the young 
gentlemen would desist from making such a noise, 
as the children had just dosed off. Now the spirit 
of chivalry dwelt in the bosoms of B. and R. I 
say nothing about myself, for it so happened that 
I had known the old lady, and her innumerable 
Work 
was immediately relinquished, and laying down 
our tools, we took brandy pawny and cigars, and 
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a little private conversation, not perhaps very | 
complimentary to the old duenna in question. At | 
the expiration of one whole hour echoes, woke up 
again to the music of our toils. Not five minutes 
intervened before another dark ambassador arrived, | 
this time bearer of a diplomatic despatch, wherein 
the old lady threatened dire vengeance, a report 
to the commanding officer, and final exposure of 
scandalous conduct unbecoming officers and gen- 
tlemen to his llency the Governor of the 
Straits. 

This was more than flesh and blood could stand. 
Twenty volunteers were enlisted; hammers and 
tin pots brought into requisition, performers upon 
key bugles vilely out of tune, and excruciating 
fifes and drums; all these assembled round our 
boat, and made the welkin ring, to the intense 
delight of the younger portion of our community, 
and the amusement of all the rest, save the old 
party directly interested. Mrs. General ——, who 
had studied courts martial in the days of her 
husband, twenty years defunct, drew up a pro- 


cxce 


digious list of charges, all systematically arranged, 
and the affair was formally investigated. As re- 
gards ourselves, I must hardly say that the charge 
was pronounced as vexatious and uncalled for; at 
the same time, however, the mayor conveyed a 
gentle hint to the two subs to refrain, if possible, 
for the future from interfering with the vagaries 
of a lady entering upon a second stage of infancy. 
I am sorry to say that the hint was thrown away, 
at least upon R. The general’s widow possessed a 
huge, ugly, old brute of a tom-cat, a prodigious 
favourite ot hers, but possessed of equally prodi- 
gious thieving propensities. A few days after the 
investigations had taken place, Lb. and myself 
were sitting in the front verandah, amusing our- 
selves with a game of chess, when R., in a remark- 
ably.light costume, rushed out of an adjoining 
room, gun in hand, and disappeared down the 
steps, and so into the garden. Before we had re- 
covered from our surprise, the report of a gun, 
and a piteous catawauling proclaimed the deed 
as half accomplished. A second report silenced 
the noise, and ten minutes afterwards the mortal 
remains of Mrs. General ——’s much loved feline 
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pet were laid at her feet, stretched out on a tray, 
and covered with a clean napkin, having a paper 
attached, on which was written, ‘‘ Shot for divers 
felonies, by Lieut. R. of the — Native Infantry.” 
Two weeks after this the old lady took her de- 
parture from the island. 

I] have never met with such a complete and 
compact model of a little settlement, and happy 
little colony, as Penang proved to be. We had 
our church, our sessions house, masonic lodge, 
billiard rooms, hotel, and little theatre. At the 
latter, amateur performances took place, generally 
once or twice a month, usually terminating with 
a dance and supper at the mess-house, where all 


' 








the belles of Penang assembled, and tripped y, 
light fantastic, until early dawn dispersed c 
We had, moreover, a ladies’ school, kept by tes 
widow ladies, and a really very creditable nik 
lishment it was; many of the girls were proficient, 
upon the piano and guitar. My first appearance 
upon the stage was at Penang, where, in compli. 
ment I hope to my looks and youth, I was allots 
the part. of a young lady!—* Mollidusta,” jy the 


grotesque farce of “Amorous Kimg of Lity, 
Britain.” The “Penang Gazette,” edited by , 


most eccentric, but kind-hearted man, declaped 
the whole afiair excellent; the actors beyond 
praise, especially the debutants. Being short of 
volunteers, some of us had to take double parts. 
and the oaly mistake I remember committing 


Y 
my ed 


coming on the stage in a nobleman’s boots, with 
everything else appertaining to “ Sweet Mollidusta 
of Brentford town.” 
really well sung, and the band of the — Native 
Infantry made a most h The 
one that elicited most applause was,— 


Some of the Songs wer 


respectable Ore estra, 


“ Love's like a itton chon, 
Soon it grows cold; 
All it tions h p 
Ere it crow cold 


“ Love's like the cholic st 
Very painful to endure; 
Jrandy is for all a cure, 
So I’ve been told.” 

The actors usually resorted to the mess ball in 
the dress they had performed in; and I am i. 
clined to believe that ‘‘ Molidusta” walking home 
in tinsel, &c., with the contents of sundry and 
divers glasses of champazne yet unevaporated, to 
say nothing of the heat ant exercise of dancing, 
must have presented a most ludicrous spectacle to 
quiet citizens, who, at that decent hour, were pr- 
ceeding to their every-day callings. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 

PENANG—A NATIVE PLANTATION. 
PENANG boasts of three lions, nay four, which 
possess most attractive charms to the stranger. 
These are Ghegur, the princely estate of Messrs. 


Forbes, Scott, Brown, & Co., the big hili, the | 
waterfall, and the big tree. ‘To the first of thes | 
I paid many and many a visit during my seou® 





on the happy island, and I here record my 
tribute of gratitude to the hospitable and kind- 
hearted brothers who were the proprietors of thus 
wealthy native plantation. 

Ghegur occupies a central position in the 
island, and is several miles in extent. When the 
worthy and persevering father of the presest 
proprietors purchased the ground, it was 4 perfect 
wilderness of rank weeds, interspersed with m= 
penetrable jungles, whence issued deadly malar 
At a considerable outlay, and with much toil 
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this was all cleared away, the earth turned up, 
and well manured (chietly with stale fish, which 
:, much used for this purpose in the Straits), and 
then planted with grains for a season or two, 
After this Mr. Brown introduced the nutmeg, on 
, mere trial, a speculation, however, which suc- 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
fur the Ghegur estates are now estimated to yield 
an annual nett revenue not far short of ten 
thousand pounds. The ground about Ghegur is 
extremely undulatory, and having a southerly 
aspect, facing the Quedah shores and the Singa- 
pore Channel, is well protected from the violence 
of those terrific Sumatra squalls to which I have 
here already alluded. 

A day at Ghegur was always a day’s pleasure 
ty be anticipated, and a day’s enjoyment to be 
regretted as past. As the distance from George 
Town was rather considerable, we usually started 
soon after daylight, and almost invariably in 
arties of from ten to a dozen, well assured that 
if there had been fifty times as many unexpected 
visitors the worthy host would have welcomed us 
with the same undisguised and unmistakable 
kindness) Memory has underlined those trips 
with the brightest hues of life’s enjoyment. The 
quiet pleasant lull of early morning—the breeze 
cool withal, and whispering love amongst freshly 
blown roses and jessamine that crept in at the 
casement—the gentle rippling of the sea against 
the sandy beach not far from our bed-room 
window—the indistinct streak of light gradually 
developing shadows—the distant chorus of Malay 
fishermen—a sense of being neither asleep nor 
awake, and the apparition of ‘‘ Buso” with hot 
coffee and milk, and a warning that it was 
time to be stirring, as the shigrampo was ready 
at the door. Then with marvellous speed toilets 
were completed, first of all indulging in a dip in 
the sea, then, hecday presto, we are seated in the 
little carriage, and the little Achean pony, with 
the syee always holding on by the bridle, is tearing 
through the comparatively deserted streets, at 
the rate of miles per hour. Now we pass the 
mess-house, looking gloomy and lowering without, 
aud boasting of a beggarly account of empty 
bottles ranged in order on the baleony of the 
Verandah, ticketed and marked, and there re- 
maing to be brought in judgment against sundry 
convivial subalterns who might otherwise deem 
t incredible that such things were the result of 
“urst. Past the little theatre where the ghost of 
Hamlet has been laid for weeks and months, 
fassed out of the town, and up through narrow 
‘ambog lanes, lanes redolent with fifty various 
od mferous flowers, and plants, and creepers, 
hedzes thick of jessamine—of the scented passion 
“owers, the small yellow honeysuckle—mounds 
spangled with night dew, and thickly dotted 
with sweet smelling tube-rose, forests of Persian 
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roses, of carnations, of sweet briar, and then—a 
wide open plain, emerald with grass, diamonds 
set in emerald, with dew and grass. The morning 
sun shining resplendently over all—the morning 
sky clear and unspotted above, the morning sea 
calm and rippleless, and lovingly blue in the 
distance—the morning mists tipping the purple 
aud grey hills far away over on the Malayan 
Peninsula—the morning hymn joyously chant- 
ing high up towards the blue vaults of heaven by 
myriads of larks, and our shigrampo rushes into 
another thicket again, and this time we cross a 
nullah, a nullah witha Malayan bridge, con- 
sisting of three trunks of trees lashed together, 
and over which we are jolted most unmercifully. 
Onward we speed, now hill, now dale now; vile, now 
good the road; at last a sudden turning brings us 
suddenly upon the estate. To our right, situated 
in the midst of a handsome park, is Ghegur 
House, a large, well built mansion, surrounded 
by an Indfan' pandah; to the front extends a 
large grass plot interspersed with rose-flowers on 
all other sides; now level, now up hill, now down 
hill, with foliage of deepest green, and trunks of 
somberest brown, planted out at measured dis- 
tances, with light green grass intervening be- 
tween; then, far as the eye can reach, extends a 
mine of wealth—a vast and productive nutmeg 
plantation. To our left, looking over intervening 
precipices, and peering over house-tops and native 
gardens, our vision alights upon the harbour, 
this beautiful picturesque harbour, dotted plenti- 
fully with minature islands, marked palpably by 
the white and brown sails of the many fishers 
boats cruising too and fro. 

Whilst we have been contemplating this scene, 
the shigrampo whisks suddenly into Ghegur 
gates, and five minutes afterwards our hands are 
in the warm grasp of the worthy host’s, There 
are other guests besides ourselves already assem- 
bled there, not all residents—oh, no, by no means. 
Everybody has brought somebody with him ; ship 
captains and mates, middies and lieutenants, doc- 
tors and Merchants, travellers—in short, every 
stranger, with any claim to respectability, always 
makes a point of visiting Ghegur. It is nearly 
eight a.m. by the time we arrive out there, and 
we have time to look over the house, before being 
summoned to breakfast. Down stairs, one large 
centre room, pleasantly cool and airy, with a table 
extending the whole length, and intended to groan 
with hospitality; on either side large enclosed 
verandahs, with slate billiard tables, fishing tackle, 
guns, pistols, telescopes, surveying instruments, 
paint boxes, drawing paper, books, and newspapers, 
all in picturesque confusion, Front verandah, 
sundry couches, with sofo-tables, whereon loungers, 
in wide straw hats, with plates of cigars before 
them. Upstairs, one large central room, elegantly 
furnished, and containing a huge self-performing 
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organ. Off this room, four bed-rooms; two for 
hosts, two for strangers. By the time we have 
completed this survey, a loud gong gives tongue, 
and summons us to breakfast—the merriest and 
the pleasantest meal at Ghegur. 
makes it his pride to decorate the long table with 
flowers and fruit. Oceans of good things, to suit 
everybody’s palate. After breakfast, half an hour's 
respite, and then fifty ponies, with saddles on them, 
are led up to the house. We are going for a ride 
through the plantation—a motley but numerous 
cavaleade, and our chargers are possessed of 
various eaprices and temperaments, which afford 
mirth to some and alarm to others; the old 
“skipper,” for instance, who solemnly asserts 
that he has never been aboard of a horse ‘‘ Since 
I were a boy, no bigger nor that.” The old 
skipper is rather timid and nervous at the frisky 
disposition of his pony, and the little brute’s trot 


his body. ‘Steady, steady my man! Hold hard 
there, my lad, and give us a haul on these here 
girths. I feel as if the saddle was going to turn 
turtle.” With such like remonstrances and ex- 
pressions, with repeated bursts of merriment, and 
an occasional capsize, we jog along through the 
plantation, listening at intervals to the interesting 
lecture of one or the other of the proprietors. 
Though well remunerative in the end, of a truth 
these nutmeg trees have required no small amount 
of care in their rearing—caused no small anxiety 


before they could be said to be beyond harm’s 
reach. As soon as the nutmeg sprouts the young 
plants are carefully removed into a nursery, which 


ually d in the most sheltered part of 
plantation. Here they are tended day and 
by nurses, and are covered in with dry palm 
leaves, elevated on posts about a foot hich from 
thi This i admit of the morn- 
ing and evening sun, whilst it excludes the heat 
which would be fatal to the plant. It 
avy rains from over-saturating 
and excludes the very heavy night dews. 
of the night watchmen is to gu%rd against 
lden g 
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the earth, 
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» prevents the h 


ing down these 
the plant effectually 
and the 
young trees 


before the weight be removed 
remedied. After two years, the 
ire transplanted into ground which 
has been well mauured and otherwise prepared 
for them, and if the plant survive 


damage 


this removal. 


and takes root, all further anxiety about it may | 
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be said to cease. In the nursery, with CVery care 
the losses are said to be very great. From the 
nursling, as we traverse this vast and Wealth, 


| plantation, we eventually reach the well-matupg 
The old butler | 


tree, with ripe and rosy fruit dangling, in rig, 
profusion, from its boughs. The nutmeg js ep, 


_ cased in a beautiful downy fruit, in shape, colour, 


and size, very much rese smbling s our English peach, 
When it is ripe, it bursts on one side, and ex. 
poses to view the bright crimson hue of the mage 
as it firmly envelopes with network the brown shell 
which contains inside of it the nutmeg. The fruit 
itself is made into a very palatable preserve, gop. 
sidered to be essentially a tonic. 

Before returning from our ride, which extends 
over three or four hours, we visit the f farmyard, 
whence Ghegur is supplied with the wherewithal 
to satisfy the cravings of the many hungry visitors 


that drop in at every hour of every day in the 
nearly shakes the whole supply of breath out of | 





_shops of Messrs. 


ust of wind throw- | 
gs, and so crushing | 


week. The sheep are away at their pasturage, 
but the young lambs are here, and it would puzzle 


| you or me to reckon, with anything like precision, 


the amount of turkeys and geese, and ducks, fowls, 
Guinea fowls, and pigeons, that are roving or 
flying about this extensive yard, creating a most 
hideous din, and getting up perpetual extempo. 
raneous combats; battalions of turkeys, legions 
of fowls, fleets of web-footed poultry, and perfect 
clouds of pigeons. After leaving the farmyard, 
we visit the working part of the establishment, 
the shops that give continual occupation to hu- 
dreds of men, women, and children. There are 
those who sort, and pick, and clean; there are 
those to superinfend the ovens where the nutmegs 
are dried, and others to watch the mats upon 


| which the mace is exposed to the sun; there are 


weizhers and packers, and, prominent amongst all, 
a score or two of garrulous, long-tailed carpenters, 
perpetually at work, sawing and hammering, and 
splitting and nailing — making the requisite 
wooden eases which are to convey these nutmegs 
to the London Docks, and thence to the 
Spicey and Co., grocers, &,, 


hence 


Leadenhall-strect. 

We are glad to get back to lunch, and the great 
heat of the day passes off variously. Some i- 
dulge in the siesta, despite the perpetual clacking 
billiard-balls ; some read ; some take their guns; 
others go a fishing ; every one enjoys himself after 
his own inclinations, for of a truth a veritable 


_ bachelors’ hall is Ghegur House at Penang. 
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TANGLED TALK. 
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“ Sir, we had talk.”"—Dr, Johnson. 


« Better be an outlaw than not free."—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
“ The honvurablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate agaiv, and pass to somewhat else.’ 


—Lord Dacon. 


——_—— 


MARRIAGE AND THE ROMANCE OF LIFE. 


Aone the ethical commonplaces never done with 
is the relation of marriage to “the romance of 
life.” It is really a very simple matter, if 
approached with a /iffle reserve of experience and 
with complete intellectual as well as moral since. 
rity. I am reminded of it by seeing a passage 
from the remains of a deceased gentleman, in 
whom what was wanting was the experience, not 
the sincerity. The passage* is as follows: — 


The romance of life gone! when with the humblest and 


| about question of marriage and romance ? 


| 


most sordid cares of l'fe are intimately associated the calm | 


delights, the settled bliss of home; when upon daties, in 
themselves perhaps often wearisome and uninteresting, hang 
the prosperity and the happiness of wife and children ; when 
there is no mean hope, because there is no hope in which 


regard for others does not largely mingle—no base fear, | 


because suffering and distress cannot affect self alone ; when 
the selfishness which turns honest industry to greed, and 
noble ambition to egotistical lust of power, is exorcised ; 
when life becomes a perpetual exercise of duties which are 
delights, and delights which are duties. Once romance 
weant chivalry ; and the hero of romance was one who did 
his kniglitly devoirs, and was true and loyal to God and his 
lady love. If with us it lias come to mean the sensual 
fancies of nerveless boys, and the sickly reveries of girls for 
whose higher faculties society can find no emp!oyment, it is 


wiser and grancer than the past, as its flatterers are fond of 
imagining. Tous it appears that where the capacity for 
generous devotion, fur manly courage, for steadfast faith and 
love, exists, there exists the main element of romance, and 
that where the circumstances of life are most favourable for 
the development of the qualities in action, they are romantic 


Simply 
this—that, as a complaint, the popular saying that 
with marriage the romance of life is over, is base, 
but that, as an approrimate statement of fact, it 
must be accepted. A moralist who wants a text 
for a homily, or a rhetorician who seeks a pretext 
for a flourish, or a prig who is fumbling for some 
nice distinction to stand upon, so that he may look 
over others’ heads —cither of these may put his 
own signification upon the word “ romarce,” and 
forthwith be wise, eloquent, or superior, to his 
hearw’s content ; but when any reasonable, common 
mcrtal, neither base of heart nor crotchety of 
brain, says.that “with marriage the romance of 
life is over,” he means two things—lLst. That the 
mystery and anticipation (and it is those elements 
which are the soul of ‘ romance’’) of the sweetest 
of human relationships are over when the relation- 
ship is an accomplished fact; 2ud. That in the 
conventional model of connubial life there are cir- 
cumstances of sordidness and vulgar familiarity 
which interfere with every individual ideal, and are 
felt to be accidental and not necessary, though one 


may not see his way to stripping them off. Can 


either of these clauses be fairly challenged ? 
only another instance in which the present is not so much | 


With regard to the former, it amounts simply to 
saying that you cannot experience a first realization 
twice over. Is it disputed that there is a charm, 
a freshness, a ‘‘romance,” about the early stages 


of love which cannot survive a certain point ? 


circumstances whether the person displaying them be, like | 
Alton Locke, a tailor, or like King Arthur, a man of stal- | 


wartarm and lordly presence. Nor do we see that the 
giants, dragons, and other monsters of the old romance, are 


in themselves cne whit more interesting than the obstacles | 


that beset the modern true knight in his struggles to per- 
form manfully the duties of his life, and to carry out the 
noble spirit of that vow which he has solemnly taken at the 
=, 0 love, comfort, honour, and keep in sickness and in 
health the woman who has pat her youth, her beauty, her 
life, and happiness into his hands. 

_ Now the design of this style of comment, and 
tie moral spirit of it, is noble, but one fears the 
fendency may not be so good, because there is in it 
an unintentional shirking of the fact. 
re reads such moral criticism can be fully satis- 
ed with it. The experienced mind will see that 


there is something dropped ; the most inex- | 


perienced will have a presentiment of a note of 
interrogation to be set up some day. What, then, 
is the real truth in this most-unnecessarily-fussed- 


—* paper on Mr, Coventry Patmore’s ‘* Angel in 
"tear sag ie Essays. Ly the late George Brimley, M.A., 
Cart —* Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by W. G. 
rhs ‘A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and 
ie Orator in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge : 
“milan and Co, London: J. W. Parker and Son, 


calm facets of the universe °”’ 


Nobody | 


Dispute it if you please—you only rob Veter to 
pay Paul ! What is the good of taking so much 
bliss away from courtship and laying it on to wed- 
lock ? ‘There is the bliss, a fact confessed by all 
men and all women in all ages, a bliss peculiar to 
“love's young dream,” and conventionally known 
as “the romance of life.” With realization it 
vanishes. « If you choose to carry it over to the 
account of wedlock you do something quite 
arbitrary. The thing that is, és; and, as the 
American writer says about the opening passages in 
“Maud,” “ What’s the use of screaming at the 
“ But wedlock bas 
its own peculiar bliss.” Ah, pardon me! That 
is another proposition. It is what the popular 
doctrine, that the “ romance, of life” passes away 
after marriage, does not at all deny. It is quite 
incontestable, and brings us to the second of the 
above clauses. 

The statement that with marriage the romance 
of existence is gone may be taken as an accusation, 
if you please. It may be taken to mean that 
there is so much that is sordid and base in the 
customary method of married life that the spring 
blossoms and summer flowers of emotion are radely 
brushed away at once, instead of giving place by 
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degrees to the hazy, golden tints of autumn, and | of my Plato. These regrets, 


the grey solemnities of wiuter. I shall not go into 
this subject. It is not merely that Strephon now 
sees Sylvia in curl-papers, and Sylvia wakes to find 
Strephon snoring; from shocks like these * affec- 
tion recovers itself, (I quote the beautiful words of 
a friend of mine), shaking with pleasant laughter, 
like a bowed osier.” But the vulgar sense of 
possession takes the place of the solicitude and 
tremblings of unguaranteed affection, and both 
parties presume upon the “certainty” of the 
situation. Whether there should be any sort of 
Domestic Tribunal which might take cognizance of 
misconduct on either side, or what other means 
might be devisable for holding the rod over the 
latent devil of self, I will not now discuss. But, 
as things go, “romance” does zof exist in the 
wedloek of the million, nor canit. I am bound to 
say that I think the passage quoted from Mr. 
Brimley’s papers (like similar passages which have 
hecome very rife of late years) is empty verbiage. 
Married life has its own proper interests and 
delights, but of them “romance’’ forms no part. 
This should not involve any accusation. When 
Channing—at sixty—was asked which was the 
happiest age, he said “ sixty.’ There is nodoubt 
that goodness like his can make almost any condi- 
tion, as well as any age, happy; but no sincere 
mind, however saturated with poctry, can pretend 
that ‘the romance of life” survives adolescence. 
It is true that in late middle age there is a sort of 
Indian summer of the affections which repeats the 
theme of earlier years —with variations; but that, 
like the “romance ” of youth time, is sui generis, 
and will have its own time, and place, and 
conditions. 


A MADMAN’S STORY. 


As Iam to be beheaded to morrow, I have felt 
that it would be a relicf to my mind if I were 
to make a less formal confession of the deed for 
which I am to suffer than that which has served the 


ends of the law, and enabled its officers to track | 
out the proofs of my guilt in a technical way; but | 
I cannot conceal my regret that I siall be unable, | 


in consequence of my approaching execution, to 
leave the world any better legacy than 
confession. At the very moment of my apprelen- 
sion 1 was engaged in researches of a scientific 
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this | 


character, which would have ended in the dis- | 


covery of THE PRECIOUS STONE, and siuce my con- 
finement I have not been able to conimand the 
necessary facilitics in the shape of laboratory, 
books, and cliemicals, for the prosecution of my 


design; nor shall I be able to complete my | 


voluminous commentary on the doctrine of the 
Soul of the World,.thouzh the general intent 
of what I shall be forced to leave unwritten might, 
perhaps, be gathered by an acute mind accustomed 
to such topics, from my annotations in the margin 






however, are not mp 
present concern. ‘ 

My father was a man of warm, Passionate 
reckless temperament, and led a life of sensy 
indulgence, which ended in a_ violent death a 
early maturity. This left my mother a Widow. 
with a very small income, the larger portion of 
which she mortgaged to pay for my education 
The circumstances of my father’s end deepened 
into melancholy gloom a serious tenderness of s r 
which in her was ever verging ou the morbid, par 
she encoursged in me habits of devotion ang 
seclusion, which she thought adapted to keep in 
check that wildness and sensuousness of nature of 
which she could not but discern in me the jg. 
herited traces. The result wasa mixed character 
of a peculiarly unhealthy and uncertain nature 
and whose development has ended in my liability 
to be beheaded to-morrow. ; 

My boyhood was studious to excess; my youth, 
my early manhood, thoughtful and observant, Bat 
it was passionate too. The natural fire in my 
bosom, which, I was often told, flashed in my 


eyes, aud moulded the sensuous curves of my 


1° sorts : es | . 
lips, was not to be sponged out. Still, my peculiar 
tinge of thought, and mystic reading, gave it a 


direction neither gross, nor common, nor, at first 
sight, vicious. Woman was to me in a high and 
special sense the summing up of all visible beauty, 
and of all invisible beauty the breathing symbol, 
In her was concentrated and endowed with voiee, 
nd vision, and movement, that soul of the world 
which lay diffused over hill, aud valley, and forest, 
and under the blue sky and glittering stars, Ia 
her, too, I could see the possibility of mingling 
my soul with the great world-sonl. They who 
have taught that it is only in death that the com- 
mingling takes place, have overlooked Love, with ils 
impassioned trances of joined souls. It is most 
true that neither the philosophy nor the eestacy of 
the devotee can conjure the world-soul out of the 
rock, the river, or the tree; but in woman, I 
early perceived that it waits to embrace the im- 
passioned seeker. 

The little city in which my mother and I spent 
many years of our life together after my father's 
death, lay in a lovely valley, where, if anywhere, 
the Soul of the World might be supposed to brood 
peacefully over all things. Bounded on the west 
by the borders of a forest, which seemed by the 
slender, far advanced embassies of trecs which i 
sent forth to the very suburbs of the town, &@ 
woo the dwellers ever and anon into its shadowy 
; and onthe east, by wide sweeping bills 
climbed every morning by a sun newly dipped 1 
the sea, which fringed their farther bases wi 
pretty shells and low-clattering shingles ; the 
valley of our adopted home contained things more 
beautiful than itself. Soft, clearly rounded eyes 


depths 


? 
s 


of blue, cheeks of the tenderest crimson tint ¢ 
the mountain dawn I so often watched, and bait 
of wavy brightness thrice infolded—those wer 
Gertrude’s. 


Her yoice was almost more t 
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could bear, so beautiful it was; and a sense of | my mother found me insensible, with mg linen * 


swooniug sweetness crept over me as its bell-like | 
tones melted into the wide air. So the Soul of 
the World should speak to mortal ear, I thought, | 
if it would woo the individual life to lose itself in 
the bliss of the infinite embrace. 
for Gertrude burst forth in my bosom, and for a 


A flame of love | 


while threatened to consume my very existence. | 


At last we met, alone and in secret. As I live, 
aud as I am about to lose my life, I had hitherto 
loved Gertrude as 1 loved our valley, tie forest, 
aad the hills, and the sunrise, and the sea, As I 
live, it was from her that the less etherial love 
which soon wove threads of passion into the tex- 
ture of our intercourse, took its rise. I loved her 
as I might a golden lily. But one day the spirit 
of passion passed in the lily’s breath into. my 
being, and all my veins ran fire when I next saw 
Gertrude. 

My beloved was far my inferior in the culture 
which books and refined society supply; but all 
thought of that was sunk in the gulph of delight 
opened up by our intercourse, Oue day, however, 
when we had slowly ascended together the winding 
hill path, from whose summit you look upon the 
green avd tumbling sca below, I caught, on turn- 


ing suddenly round, a peculiar aspect of Gertrude’s | 


face, in which there was a seeming nuance of 
coarseness. Horrors of darkness seized my 
spirit. In every limb 1 trembled at this discovery, 
Yes, there it was. ia the bustle and human 
warmth of life in the valley I had not discerned 
it; on the solemn mountain top, nearer the skies, 
with the spirit of nature surging fresher round my 
own, 1 at last saw it. Deadly moment! I could 
uo longer transfer my thoughts from that pure sea 
to the face at my side, without a sense of incon- 
gruity. I had been deceived when I thought the 
Soul of the World spoke purely in the voice of my 
Gertrude. The lily had drawn up too much of the 
gross eaith in which it was rooted. 

I thought I should lose my reason, and became 
restless, and moody, and ill. By turns I dreaded 
and doated on Gertrude. One time I felt that I 
should perish with a heart-spasm if I saw her; 
another, 1 prolonged our interview far into the 
sceuted summer night. 

Soon after, the lily began to droop, Too well 
i knew that it would, ere many moous were past, 
put forth a bud. 

‘Let no one laugh at me. I beeame possessed 
with the idea that this bud would infallibly be, not 
even a flower with a blemish, like its parent lily, 
but ¢h: most hideous deformity ever beheld anvug 
the children of men!—a mockery of the fair soul of 
the world, that would blast and bliud some, and 
drive to madness others, who should look upon it. 


| 








Broken images of this shameful thing flitted across 

my brain by day and by night ; once —once only— | 
I saw the entire phantom of It, It happened in. 
the dead of the sweetest, calmest, moonlit night 
that ever shone, when I awoke from my first slum- 
ber, after parting with Gertrude. In the morning | 
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stained with a stream of blood which had flowed 
from my mouth. She was just able to alarm an 
attendant, and then sank into speechless paralysis, 
of which she died within four-and twenty hours. 
As for me, the blood-vessel that burst in my terror 
at the vision of the night, soou healed ; but memory 
remained, and I partook fiercely of opium to dull 
its reproductive power. 

The time drew near, and every time I saw Ger- 
trude, now drooping more and more, and with 
intertangled suggestions of horror in her once 
mildly luminous eyes, I found strengthening ia my 
mind the fearful resolve, /Aat the vision should re- 
main a vision--the flower should never, necer put 
forth that bud. The original crror was mine. It 
should be mine to stifle its issues. When I first 
discovered that Gertrude was not one with the 
Spirit of Nature, I ought to have flown, My 
profanation of this earth-lily was a double profana- 
tion. In common mercy to the world it should 
be mine to sce that the double profanation did not 
bear its hideous fruit, Was it not for this purpose 
that the beneficent world-spirit had seat me the 
vision, in which I saw its intolerable, indescribable 
similitude ? 

L chose for the deed a night when a masked 
ball, a startling festivity for our little town, and 
the first of its kind within living memory, was to 
come off. I knew I should be among the last per- 
sons expected to be present at such a scene, and 
that, in other particulars, the occasion would favour 
my designs. My father had been fond of private 
theatricals, and from his wardrobe, never broken 
into since his death, I selected materials for the 
most curious, autique, brigandish dress I could 
imagine, with a strange conical cap; an ordinary 
mask, beside, was ali I required. My next step 
was to write a billet to Gertrude, appointing a place 
of meeting at an early hour in the evening. I had 
some days before concealed a crowbar near a 
spot in ove of the forest walks which had often 
witnessed the meetings of Gertrude and myself, 
I selected a crowbar in preference to a sword or 
dagger, because 1 believed myself to be very inex- 
pert in the use of arms of that kind. Poisons [ 
had deliberately rejected, from a horrible suspicion 
that there might be some mysterious preservative 
affinity betweea it and substances caleulated to 
destroy ordinary life, and the more I reflected the 
more probable this seemed. 

I did not fail to meet Gertrude at the hour 
namcd—that being part of my plan, and a very 
important part, though the deed was not to be done 
till midnight. During our interview I pressed her 
hard to meet me again in the outskirts of the city 
at a little before twelve. She said she might be 
seen by some stray reveller, and objected on that 
ground, and also on that of her inereasing delicacy, 
But I wished her to be seen. By dint of caresses 


_ and entreaties, I induced her to make the promise, 


She was to steal out to meet me, soon after the 
clock struck eleven, at a retired place in the di- 
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change. 
I went to the masked ball. 


great attention. Before leaving home, I 
lamp of my laboratory—for I had already begun 
to search for THe PRECIOUS stONE—and started 
a chemical process which I judged would about 
occupy the time of my absence for its completion, 
and which it would be presumed I had, in the 
natural course of things, watched. As I had given 
the only attendant I had in the house leave of 
absence, there was no one to notice whether I was 
at home or not, and the state of my laboratory was 
presumptive evidence that I was. 

Shortly after the clock struck eleven, I Jeft the 
stifling air of the ball-room and came out into the 
cool street. It was a lovely autumnal night, and 
the moon rode high in mid-heaven. “ Beautiful 
soul of the world!” I could fain have cried alone, 
“this hideous thing shall not see light of moon, or 
star, or sun, to mock you fora moment!” You 
may think that I was excited and tremulous at 
this crisis, but, no, 1 was calm, cold, collected, 
uurelenting. Gertrude with difficulty recognised 
me, as I made my way to her side, and whea she 
had done so laughed gaily at my disguise. I 
locked her arm in mine without a tremor, and 
walked on. Some one passed us and looked at us 
both. ‘He knows me,” said Gertrude in a 
whisper, “but not you, Ludwig.” ‘This was quite 
in accordance with my wishes. Hlowever, I 
endeavoured to soothe her fears that she had been 
recognised, and as si:e looked up into my face, I 
own that my heart yearned over her once,—only 
once, I swear. 

And now we had left the city behind us—the 
church-bell gave the third quarter. We entered 
the well-known forest avenue. The time was 
near. ‘ Ludwig, Ludwig,” suddenly said Gertrude 
in a shrieking undertone, “ what aileth thee? 
There is a stony calm in thy face which I cannot 
bear to lock upon.” ‘ Pshaw!” said I, as I 
kissed her and passed my arm round her waist, 
only to withdraw it with a thrill of ill-concealed 
horror. For the first time I trembled. My foot 


“* Hah!’ I cried, “what is this half-im- 
bedded in the soil here?’ Then, stooping to pick 
it up, “it is a crowbar!” “A crowbar!” said 
Gertrude, ‘‘ what an ugly thing for finding in our 
forest by moonlight, my Ludwig!” She drew 
closer and closer to my side, and murmured in an 
endearing tone, “ Ludwig, thou weddest me to- 


upon. 










morrow, is it not true ?” 
look at me!” She did look straight into my eyes, 
and the moon breaking through a cloud and falling 
full on her features through a rift in the trees, I 
caught once more the perfectly beautiful aspect 
which lad identified her in my thought with the 











rection of the forest; and I, for my part, warned 
her to regard, when I should aceost her, my voice 
rather than my appearance, which I playfully told 
her would be found to have suffered an amusing 


No one recognized 
me; and yet the wildness of my dress excited 
lit the 
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slipped, when we reached the place I had fixed | 
often told me her father was a miner, but that 


“ Gertrude,” I replied, | 

had been seen stealing to the environs of the city," 

‘I visited boldly at the foster mother’s; and om 
day found there a tall, dark man, with flowig 
hair, and beard of jet, who, the moment I o 

| the room, said, in a slightly sarcastic voice, You 


soul of tlie world, when first I loved her, Jy Was 
too late. Gertrude clung yet nearer to-me, how. 
ever, and recalling a very lovely boy whom we hag 
admired in the city two days before, said softly 
[ was still handling the crowbar, and she was hai 
lying on my bosom, clasped by my left arm—« y 
beloved! if our child should resemble that pretty 
one, wouldest thou not be very pleased? Ana 
yet I feel sure in my heart it will be somethino 
fairer still.” These words summoned a million 
furies to my breast. I would endure no longer : 


yet I gave her one kiss—on her lips—one eojq 
’ 


but distinct, and deliberate kiss. ‘ Beautiful Soy! 
of the World!” I exclaimed in passionate inyoga- 
tion as I looked up at the stars. How white, and 
calm, and softly smiling seemed the blue heaven. 
Yet a wild, fierce chord of sphere-music that instant 
rang in my ears, in which I distinctly caught the 
words—“* Now—now—now!” It was time. 

I swung Gertrude away from me with my left 
arm, and lifting the crowbar with my right, smote 
her on the temple as she fell. The violence of my 
action flung open her bodice, and I thought I had 
never seen her bosom look so delicately white as 
it then did; probably it was an effect of the 
moonlight. Her heart moved with a bound, so] 
struck her again, and she lay dead at my feet. 
This was satisfactory, and the rest was simple. I 
dug a hole with the crowbar, and having laid her 
down in it, covered her up with mould, strewed 
leaves over the place, and walked languidly home- 
wards. It certainly did appear to me, however, 
that Gertrude’s heart beat so as to raise the turf 
a little, even after I had made sure she was dead, 
and covered her up. In the very last spot which 
anybody would be likely to think of for such a 
purpose—namely, the city bordering skirts of the 
forest, I dug another hole, and there buried the 
crowbar, and the fantastic dress which I had put 
on over my ordinary attire. Choosing afterwards 
the most frequented and accustomed ways, I 
reached home, found my laboratory in order, and 
slept to the musical march of a procession of fair 
dreams, until it was high noon next day. This 
was not an uncommon thing with me when I 
studied late. 

A mystery had always, to my judgment, hung 
over the parentage of Gertrude. Her reputed 
mother I never believed to be so; a foster mother 
she seemed, and I do not doubt she was. She 


she believed he was dead; at all events she did 
not know him. ‘There was thus some lack of 
directness and cohesion in the inquiries w 

ensued when Gertrude was missed. Assuming ° 
great interest in the search for the “murderer, 
(as they called him,) who was universally held to 
be the brigand of the masked ball, with whom she 

















I did not notice this by any 


are come, then ?” 
expression of surprise, and nothing followed. 
Neither was the body of Gertrude found in its | 


forest retreat. I did not incommode myself, but 
pursued my researches into the secrets of nature 
with more zeal than ever, and found in the 
Platonists and Neo-Platonistsa delight so passionate 
that, merely to deaden the physique under its too 
simulating paroxysms, I continually resorted to 
the use of opium. They told me J was becoming 
pale, thin, and corpse-like ; but I felt no decay of 
my inner self, and believed none of it. Now that 
the hideous possibility was crushed, I founda freer, 
more breathing joy in my communion with the 
spirit of nature, and my senses reached a pitch of 
incredible acuteness. I could distinguish the out- 
‘ine of a single blade of grass at fifty or a hundred 
paces, and hear the fall of a single leaf at a greater 
distance. Often, too, the spirit of nature would 
embody herself before my eyes, aud while I was 
looking into the cup of a flower, a face of seraphic 
beauty would peep up and confront me till my 
brain swam with the passion of such communion 
with the life of things made visible. 

Gertrude was in part forgotten by the towns- 
folk, for none of them, 1 believe, had found in her 


tained this frail husk of material life. 





the beauty which I once discovered, and between 
three and four years had passed since I had sacri- 
ficed her and her life-burthen to the soul of the 
world. One day I ascended the accustomed hills, 
aid found myself on ‘the very spot, hitherto 
shunned, where I had first noticed the flaw in the 
face of Gertrude, which destroyed for me the 
harmony of things. By subtle sigus, such as only 
my eyes could perceive, I well knew the precise 
place where her feet had been planted. Naturally 
her image arose in my mind. But how shall I 
tell what followed, or what credit shall I obtain for 
it? Yet it is true. Suddenly turning round, I 
beheld, at a short distance, descending the hill | 
path seaward, the tall dark-haired man of Gertrude’s 
cottage, bearing in his arms a little girl of about 
three years old, of the most exquisite beauty, in 
whose musical laugh I caught the tone which had so 
powerfully smitten upon my spirit when Gertrude 
spoke for the first time in my hearing. Maddened 
by I know not what impulse, [ stretched out my 
arms towards the child, and said— 

“You are come, then ?” 

But she only turned her fair brow more fully on 
me, aud I saw her bright hair playing on her 
cheek, as she descended the path with him. There | 
I saw both get iuto a little sliallop that lay moored | 
at the water’s edge, and push out to the orient. 
When the boat became a speck, too small for even 
my eyes to sec, I fell forward on the ground in a 
‘Woon, and only awoke to find my home by the 
late starlight that precedes the chill dawn of an 
etutumn day, 

The history of the next twelve or thirteen years 
no Weary, if given in detail. Let the records 
gma behind me in MSS., of my ceaseless efforts | 
Wrench from nature the great secret of Tux | 
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stone, and my unfinished commentary on the 
Platonists, speak of my manner of spending time. 
As for opium, which my physicians say did me 
harm, it was in truth my food, and all that sus- 
Let me 
draw to a close. 

It befel one warm, misty August day, at about 
noon, that the thought flashed into my mind that 
I would go abroad, and by earnestly questioning 
the visible life of nature, see if I could not force 
the Soul of the World to embody herself to me in 
one form of concentrated beauty (instead of many), 
such as I hud ever longed to behold. Panting 
with this hope I ascended the hill-path, and irre- 
sistibly impelled to the well-known spot, looked 
forth upon the rocking, sapphire sea. ‘There, after 
straining my eyes in continued scrutiny of a distant 
object, I made out a shallop approaching the shore, 
and in it a female figure. I descended to meet it, 
and beheld, on drawing near, a young creature of 
such infinite grace and loveliness that my eye took 
in no detafl, while my spirit at once bowed down 
in worship, saying —* This is the Soul of the World 
—at last I behold her, and now death is guod for 
me, and not life !” 

“You are come, then?” said the vision—aud 
once more I heard the nameless tone of sphere- 
music which I knew so well. But what wonder, I 
thought, at the similarity ? That music must ever 
speak in the voice to the extent to which the Soul 
of the World inhabits the frame. I could only 
gasp, in hurried, trembling words— 

‘* Take me, thou perfect one, and let me die in 
thine embrace!" But she waved me off; a trance 
came over me, in which I felt that we were tra- 
versing countless miles of sea together; and day 
succeeded night, and the night the day; and on 
the seventh morning | awoke, as our bark shot into 
a hatbour in one of the islands of the Grecian 


archipelago. By a singular coincidence, it was just 


such an island as I had, in my own mind, seven 
days before, imagined appropriate for the home of 
aman devoted to researches such as mine. 

Au intense stillness hung over the little bay. 
One swan, scarcely ruffling the water, came silently 
to the caresses of the lovely thing who had been 
the pilot of the bark. No sign of human life was 
visible in any part of the little island, as we as- 


_cended the rocky path of a mountain, my com- 


panion continuing to show me, all the way, her 
face aud front only, beckoning me forward, with a 
sweet, solemn ‘smile on her lips, but speaking no 
word. At length we paused at the dark mouth 
of a steep cavernous descent. The lovely thing 
entered, aud beckoned me in. I followed. In- 


_ stantly all was darkness—a thick, noiseless, Egyp- 


tian night. Now, indeed, I seemed to hear the 
noises of miners’ picks and hammers arising from 
underground ; but, without even a heart-beat, I 
walked steadily forward on my mysterious way. 
Suddenly, the glare of a torch was flung in my 
face, and raising my dazzled eyes, | beheld—dAim 
whom I had seen in the cottage and on the moun- 
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tain-paths with the lovely child. “ You are come, 
then ?” said he, with a meaning smile. ‘ You 
seek the Soul of the World ?” 


Before I could answer, and while I was wonder- | 
ing at the new guise in which he appeared to me | 
—with a loose robe, like that of a desert prophet, | 


naked limbs, and sandalled feet—a transformation 
came over me too. J was conscious that I had 
reassumed the fantastic garb in which I had led 
Gertrude into the forest that night. We came to 
a widening of the cavern path, and IL saw with 
some disgust that owl,s and bats, and unclean 
things nestled in the erevices and clung to the 
roof. But—lI leave others to explain—there lay 
the crowbar with which I had prevented that 
mockery of the Soul of the World from seeing the 
light! I confess that now my brain swam a little. 


My guide, then, leaning on his staff, turned his | 


torch full on the lowest step of an ascent of stone 
stairs, which I had only just noticed, and there | 
read in the Greek language the inscription, “ Here 
LIeTH THE SouL or THE WorzpD!” 

« Liar!” I exclaimed in my fury; “she lives! 


1 saw her but now. Show her to me again, for she | 


cntered this cavern before me!” 

He smiled and pointed with the torch. I 
followed him up the steps, stair after stair, stair 
after stair, till I thought my heart must burst 
with the effort. Far off, at last, I descried an 
opening through which peered the bright sunshine, 
and in it—stood that Beautiful One. The sight 
put fresh life into my limbs, and a few bounds 
brouglit me to the summit of the ascent. She was 
there, and for a moment, which might have been an 
age, 1 drank in, while I gazed upon her, more life 
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from her loveliness than your guillotine cay take 

from me. A moment more would have made me 
| immortally one with the Great Soul. That moment 
| was not to come. She turned her back to me, ang 
(I speak truth, as I live, and as I am about to die) 
I beheld, not the retreating flow of her beautify) 
garments, or the caressing sweep of ler golden 
hair, but—THE HorRoR of my night-vision, which 
the forest-grave had rendered up! I shriekeg 
aloud, and sank on my face. When I recovered | 
was on the old familiar hill-lop, supported in the 
arms of a peasant, who was chafing my hands, 

[I know not what mysterious psychological 
change had taken place in my swoon, or how I now 
came to regard as a crime what [ had once thought 
the preventing of a sacrilege. But so it is, that 
_my first word, on opening my eyes, to the poor 
man who leaned over me, were— 

“Tam guilty; I murdered her in the forest. 
lead me on, and I will show you where she js 
buried.” 

He stared at me as one bewildered, and I soog 
swooned away again. 

The rest you may know through the usual 
channels, and will, doubtless, share my surprise 
that the skeleton was not to be found by those 
who sought it, though I acccmpanied them to in- 
dicate the spot. The same remark applies to the 
clothes and the crowbar. Yet, upon reflection, 
their absence would seem accounted for by the 
fact that they have evidently been removed—they 
could not be in the forest and in the cavern too. 
All discrepancies, I repeat, I must leave others to 
clear up by due investigation, as I am, myself 

going to be beheaded to-morrow 
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No. VI. 
THE INTELLECTUAL FEMALE LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 


Tur class includes, governesses, teachers, author- 
esses, all of whom live, or at any rate are supposed 
to live—for the living is sometimes very much more 
like starving—through the medium of their intellect. 
‘* Living by the wits” is a sorry enough calling for 
a man, but, unfortunately, “ living by the brains” 
is often a much more grievous one for a woman. 
Mental work is often under-valued, and under- 
paid. The miserable governess, who drags through 
her weary day of teaching, and goes to her dreary, 
solitary lodging at night, is little better than a 
human pack horse; while the unfortunate authoress 
who steeps her fingers in ink up to the second joint, 
and then hawks her manuscripts from publisher to 
publisher, works far harder than the wretched drab 
at eight pounds per annum, who cleans the parlour 
for “ the lady as writes.” 

Mental labour, properly done, whether it be 


teaching or writing, is very hard work, and very 
often miserably under-paid. But there is frequently 
some flaw in the material offered for sale, so perhaps, 
it may not be under-paid after all, except in the 
estimation of the vendor, who, if taken at her own 
price, would be miserably over-paid, loss being 
then the fate of the buyer. 

Now, in the case of governesses; they, these 
teachers of the young, literally swarm. ‘Take up 
the diurnal giant of information, the Times; there 
are advertisements of ladies who have “a few hours 
per day disengaged,” others who have the whole 
day at their disposal, and crave to be helped to 
dispose of it for “a small salary and a comfo 
home.” ‘Clergyman’s daughters ;” “ the widows 
of gentlemen ;” ladies who have taught in the 
_ “families of the nobility ;” and those who hare 

taught out of the families of the nobility; the 
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nursery governess, and she, who with an advertising 
sentence suggestive of the attributes of a vampire, 
professes “to finish the daughters of gentlemen,” 
these, there all * side by side,” the good with the 
bad, dear with the cheap, arerhuddled together to 
be picked out by the discriminating eye of the 
employer. 

It is a very commendable thing to feel for the 
helpless governess. When she is a conscientious 
being struggling to do her duty, she is worthy of 
pity, even her deficiencies in such a case claim 
sympathy—but all are not conscientious. It is a 
melancholy, but at the same time an undeniable 
fact, that an immense mass of governesses seem to 
put conscience aside, and look at the responsibility 
of their position as an item “ not included” in the 
terms, an extra, like Italian, French, and music, 
not coming into the category of general instruction. 
They get through the measure of instruction which 
their somewhat questionable honesty metes out as 
speedily as possible; so as it be done quickly, they 
care little how it be done. They are paid (they 
argue) to cram a certain amount of history, geo- 
graphy, and other information into the young minds 
under their charge ; so they bespeak a number of 
books, mark out passages in those books to be 
learnt by heart, repeated by the little pupil slave, 
and forgotten as soon almost as learnt, and, with 
this, some governesses consider they have done 
theirduty, and given their pennyworth, As to 
requiring any mental exertion in the way of thought, 
or reasoning, or reflection from the training child, 
that seems to be looked on as an ultra consideration ; 
the memory is to be cultivated—but the mind— 
heing a myth with such teachers, we cannot wonder 
at their consigning it to neglect. Governesses are 
divided into sections and strata. We have the 
daily governess who tramps about unceasingly day 
after day, the resident governess who sells her time 
entire, the teacher of the school, the more pitiable 
of them all, as being the butt of the pupils, as 
well as the drudge of the mistress. Now to the 
first, the governesses daily or resident. As aclass 
what are they? Often a profoundly ignorant and 
stupid race of teachers, and the educational system 
of the present day almost compels them to be so, 
for this reason; the mothers of England, too 
many of them as we have elsewhere said, educate 
their children simply for display. Lucinda, or 
Loretta, or by what other fine name the girl may 
be called, (for fine names are as much in vogue as 
fine airs and manners) must lesrn music, and 
drawing, and French, of course, and Italian, and 
German, and every other thing. Now the mother 
Wishes her child to know all these things, and she 
therefore seeks a governess who can teach them all, 
and if a governess cannot teach them ail, she is 
considered an inferior person, and quite unfit to 
tdueate anything so superior as Miss Loretta. 
Balzac, the well-known French writer, said that ten 
Jéars were required to enable a man to write French 
Correctly! Ten years! a long time, and for a 
Frenchman too ; now perhaps an English governess 





may be capable of more intellectual labour, may 
attain proficiency more easily than such a man as 
Balzac, but if such be the case, can we expect the 
common run of English teachers to be capable of 
teaching all they profess, and all the silly women 
who engage them expect them to teach. The 
truth is, that the love of money and the love of 
display are contending points in the minds of the 
employers of governesses. Miss Loretta must 
learn half a dozen different languages and accom- 
plishments, any one of which would have taken 
half a lifetime to understand well enough to teach. 
Mrs. Loretta wants her money for her dress, her 
parties, her other expenses, she cannot economise 
in these, because the world would see her economy, 
she will not relinquish any one point in her daugh- 
ter’s education, the world would also discover that, 
she will so manage as to save her parties, or the 
money for them and still have the education, and 
for this purpose she seeks the latter at the cheapest 
possible rate; 7. ¢, gets one person to do the 
legitimate work of half a dozen. The natural 
consequence is, that the work is done imperfectly, 
and the world finds that out, too, at last, so she 
defeats herself in her aim after all. 

A governess usually begins her labour at eighteen 
years of age or thereabouts, and it is perfectly im- 


possible that she can by that time have mastered 


all she pretends to teach, yet those who hire her 
expect that she hasdoneso. The lamentable error 
of womankind is to suppose that education is to be 
finished at school, or during school days. That 
time.is simply the beginning, the introduction, to 
the real education of life. During youth the im- 
pulse alone can be given, tle direction and ultimate 
path of the mind must be the work of after years. 
Education, in fact, begins where it is generally 
supposed to end. ‘The constitution of the body is 
formed in early life, so is the constitution of the 
mind. While the physical frame is young, it has 
proper diurnal exercise prescribed for it; and this 
exercise is not considered the ultimate object of 
life, but simply a necessary means of obtaining the 
strength which should help through life’s destined 
labour. And so with the mind. The intellectual 
labour of early years should be directed with a 
view, not to being “ finished” at eighteen or twenty, 
but rather to beginning at that age; in other words, 
a girl’s early education should be so conducted as 
to form an intellectual basis for future years. 
Intellectual tastes must be formed in youth, and 
study made so pleasant then that it will be carried 
on from inclination thereafter. 

Now, how can this be done under the supervi- 
sion of a woman whose educational training has 
been simply a hurried scramble for a smattering of 
knowledge. It is utterly impossible for learning 
under such a person to be anything more than an 
unsatisfactory drudgery. She cannot impart any- 
thing of life or spirit to that which she teaches, 
She places her hopes in Mangnall, Télémaque, 
Murray, and a goodly company of others of the 
same clique. Dictionaries, for her own use as much 
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as for her pupils, grammars, vocabularies, or at any 
rate, the names of them, she has at her finger’s 
end, and these she crams down the throat of her 
unhappy pupils in large and nauseous doses, ex- 
pecting them to like the potion, or, at any rate, 
expecting them to take it without any wry faces. 
And this is the tonie for the mind which, in many 
cases, is administered to the rising generation of 
young ladies; the drug, being spurious, of course 
fails in its effect, and instead of strong, healthy, 
young minds, we have nausea at the very name of 
study—a loathing for the sequel to the educational 
system of school days. 

There is a degree of hypocrisy, too, about those 
who undertake to teach more than they understand. 
Children may soon find this out, and then good-bye 
to the authority which a governess ought to possess. 
As a rule, children and governesses are antagonistic 
to one another, aud the former never fail to seize 
hold of any legitimate cause of condemnation in 
the latter. Ignorance in the very person who is, 
from her position, held up as a standard of learn- 
ing, is sure to be discovered by the child, and 
almost as sure to be played upon, for children are 
most unmerciful tyrants over any discovered weak- 
ness ; yet, as the case stands at present, governesses 
must be ignorant, unless, indeed, they have devoted 
a great portion of their life to study under those 
who are peculiarly capable of directing the 
same advantageously. In the latter case, 
women may be educated sufficiently to undertake 
the education of others, and then their services will 
probably obtain the remuneration which such attain- 
ments deserve. No doubt there are hundreds of 
well-educated women now engaged in teaching the 
young, invaluable to those who are fortunate enough 
to be placed under their care. 

Why are masters gencrally preferable to mis- 
tresses as tle instructors of the young? Simply 
because they can fully comprehend the various 
subjects which they teach; and the reason of this 
is, that they devote themselves peculiarly to one 
study, perfect themselves in that, understand it 
thoroughly, and therefore know how to make it 
intelligible to others. 

We do not fiud a drawing master profess to teach 
half a dozen languages, together with music and 
the rudiments of an English education; neither 
will a music master advertise a corresponding 
number of qualifications, or the male teachers of 
languages become responsible for drawing and 
music. The drawing-master is simply the drawing- 
master, nothing else; he has made that one art his 
object, and he has mastered it. The music mas‘er 
has done the same in his department. But a 
governess runs past all these, and, in spite of all 
her restricted means of education, her physical 
weakness (for woman is physically weaker than 
man), and the hundred and one obstacles which are 
placed by necessity in her path, she undertakes 
what men do not attempt—that is, promises the 
entire education of the daughters of a family. 
There is absurdity in the very face of the thing. 
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If governesses would be content to study one pro 
fession—hecome mistresses of one branch of edy. 
cation, instead of attempting all, it would be fy 
better in the long run both for them and for thei, 
pupils. The instryction of young ladies by male 
teachers is in many respects undesirable; female 
teachers would be preferable, aud that the worl 
thinks so may be gathered from the fact that lads 
teachers who attain proficiency in any particulg 
clement of educatiou, generally succeed in forining 
a good connection, and realising a fair, sometimes 
a cousiderable fortune. 

Then co:nes the old objection as to money with 
theemployers. It costs more to have half adozey 
different mistresses than one; so the half dozen 
(who would be, in fact, far cheaper in the end, 
from being qualified to give value for their hire, 
and thus fulfilling the purpose of that hire—instrne. 
tion) are discarded; or rather the notion of them 
is, and the one is retained, the effect of whose 
teaching is little superior to the positive waste of 
a certain number of years, in catching a few stray 
gleams of knowledge which fade as surely as a 
sunbeam, but unfortunately without doing any 
good as a sunbeam would before fading. 

And, then, mothers fancy they have done a great 
deal for their daughters. True, they have paida 
certain sum for them to sit at a table with gram- 
mars and histories before them for a number of 
hours in the day; but, is that education ? 

“Rome was not built in a day”-—every one 
knows that; even those of whom we write do 
possess so much information, and the governess 
system cannot be amended in a day; but each day 
one stone may be laid towards the remodelling of 
the new structure, which will in time rear its head 
aud stand securely on a proper basis ; and then we 
shall no longer have the advertisements of walking 
lexicons of krowledge, craving to sell that know- 
ledge for so much per day, week, month, or year. 

There is an immense amount of meanness, vul 
garity, and assumption forced upon the geueral rau 
of governesses (let it be borne in mind, there are 
numberless exceptions to this rule); they are 
compelled and must assume an amount of know- 
ledge they do not possess; that is mean. There 
is trickery on the coating of their pretence—vul- 
garity in the assumption—for pretension is the 
very essence of vulgarity. Without pretension 
there is no vulgarity. You do not see vulgarity 
in the country girl, the farmer’s daughter, unless 
she wishes to play the fine lady, and then she 
becomes as vulgar as the fine lady herself. Pre 
tension is the first element of vulgarity, aud to 
pretension governesses are compelled, and, there 
fore, they are vulgar. 7 

It is a vulgar thing to pretend to be more than 
we really are, and governesses (those who arrogale 
to themselves the possession of unbounded stores 
of knowledge) pretend to be a great deal more 
they are—that is, they pretend to be well-ed 
women, but in this item of pretence they 
emulate their superiors, Nine-tenths of the 
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are one huge pretence —nothing more and nothing 
less; indeed, it would be difficult to manage to be 
anything less, for pretension does make its possessor 
ss small as possible. 

Now, the music-master or mistress, as the case 
may be, who professes to teach music, and music 
alone, makes no pretence to any other knowledge. 
He says virtually, “ I can make your child under- 
stand the mysteries of crotchets, quavers, dolce, 
forte, trills, and shakes, and I can make her perform 
the latter embellishment in two ways—by her 
fingers and by her mind. She will shake in the 
latter sense if she does not profit by my teaching, 
for she cannot escape by taking shelter behind my 
ignorance.” But, with the professing teacher of 
the musical art, who drags in that accomplishment 
at the end of her catalogue of essentials, the case 
is reversed. ‘ She'll shake if I ask her to explain 
such and such a passage,” thinks the pupil, “ for 
she knows nothing about it, I’m sure.”’ 

But a slight account of a country squire, and 
his crusade among the land of governesses, will 
prove how useless, or worse than useless, educa- 
tional training must become under a person who 
is deficient in those sterling principles which should 
form the basis of the governess’s calling. 

Sir Anthony Bloundell was a good old country 
gentleman ; his father and his grandfather, and his 

t-grandfather, and so, for fifty generations, had 
been fine old English gentlemen ; their character, 
like their estate, was entailed—neither could be 
cut off. 

Now, this race of Bloundells had always had 
plenty of money ; they never got into debt ; never 
outran the constable, as the saying is; they had an 
absurd and antiquated notion, exploded in the 
present day, that it was dishonourable to get into 
debt. “I can’t submit to be under an obligation 
to my tradespeople,” was Sir Anthony’s maxim. 
“Tradesmen are a most useful set of people, but I 
can't make them my friends by accepting an obli- 
gation from them.” So Sir Anthony never got 
into debt ; certainly it was very easy to keep out 
of it with an income reckoned by thousands, but it 
would have been quite as easy to get into it. 

Sir Anthony kept an excellent house—plenty of 
everything—none of your show-days of plenty, to 
be followed by fast-days of penury, penauce for the 
overplus of plenty aud the lavish prodigality of 
state occasions ; that was not his style. ‘A good 
shirt and a ragged coat, if need be,” he used to 
say, “but not a fine coat and a ragged shirt; no 
outside show and inside poverty, the whited sepul- 
thre coutaining but the mouldy remains of the 
gentleman.’ ‘T'ierefore, to avoid the whited 
‘epulchre arrangement, he kept a good house, or, 
rather, a well-stocked larder in his house. He had 
also good horses in his stable, and good dogs in bis 
kennel ; capital dogs; as fine a pack of fox-hounds 
% the county or country owned. 

Now, all these things required something else 
* good to stand over and above them all—a ruling 
‘pint. The squire was thirty years of age when 
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his father died, and as soon as a reasonable time 
for mourning had expired, he began to think of 
placing the idol on its pedestal—providing the 
place with its ruling spirit. He thought he would 


marry, so he first looked about for a wife, and, 


having found one to his mind, took her, for better 
or worse, and made her Lady Bloundell, of the 
Manor. He had chosen wisely. She was a strong- 
minded woman, and bestowed on him her wisdom, 
experience, and counsel, which were invaluable to 
him in the management of his estate. She was a 
strong-bodied woman, and bestowed on him sundry 
olive branches, four in number, which were also 
invaluable as furnishing one heir, and three co- 
heirs of the property and estate. The elder of 
these three children were boys, fine strapping lads, 
nothing puny or delicate about them. The eldest 
could drink off his horn of mulled ale at four years 
old, and be none the worse of it, and at seven years 
he had mounted his father’s hunter, and, clinging 
to mane, or neck, or shoulder, or some other part 
of the horse, had started with the hounds, clearing 
everything in his way, the stirrups flying about, 
and the boy’s hair flying about also, and stirrups, 
and horse, and boy, all looking as mad as it was 
possible for anything in this world to look; and 
somehow they (the stirrups, horse, and boy) ma- 
naged to hold company, and were in at the death, 
just like the other orthodox hunters, and riders, 
and stirrups—perhaps a little more ‘ blown,” but 
that was soon over, and there sat little Tony (as 
he was always called), his fair Saxon face looking 
as red as a cherry, or an apple, or a peony, not a 
“rose ;’ ‘Tony would not have cared to be com- 
pared to a rose; it was effeminate, like a girl, and 
‘Tony, with the wisdom of seven ycars of age, held 
girls in contempt. 

The other two boys were emulators of Tony. 
One was meant for a parson, the other for a sailor, 
The sailor approved of his calling, but the parson 
looked very dismal when his future vocation was 
mentioned, until one summer morning, when he 
remembered that an uncle of his had been a parson, 
and combiued a tolerable amount of worldly enjoy- 
ment with the parsonage. 

Such were the three elder scions of the Bloun- 
dell name. The fourth was a girl, Margaret by 
name, abbreviated to “ Peg.” 

Peg was one year younger tuan the youngest 
boy, and, of course, as the only girl, became the 
pet of the family. Her father worshipped her ; 
her mother did pretty much the same, only in a 
more rational way; her brothers the same, in their 
way. ‘They thought her a wonder, and undertook 
the care of her education themselves. Tony was 
the riding-master. Bob (the second boy) gave her 
instruction in the elegant and feminine art of row- 
ing and steering, while Billy, the youngest, pro- 
mised to make her the best cricketer in the county, 


And an able and willing pupil was Peg. 
At ten years old, she knew all the horses by 


name in her father’s stable, and all the dogs in his 
kennel ; she could ride, drive, row, whistle, play at 
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trap-ball and cricket. Such were her accomplish- 
ments. She could, also, read and write; but, as 
her brothers looked upon these attributes as minor 
points in her career, and as she took her tone from 
them, she did not see much use in bothering herself 
with reading and writing ; so she just let it alone, 
echoing her father’s words, “ it will all come by 
itself in time.”’ 

And now her mother, who had begun to find 
out that “ Peg’’ was more like a boy than a girl, 
died. This was a terrible calamity for the squire. 
She had been his right hand in everything, and 
sorely he missed her. Peg was his anxiety; he 
did not know how he should bring her up. He 
could manage his boys. The estate was for 
Anthony, the church for Robert, tle sea for 
William ; but Peg could not be stowed away in 
either estate, church, or sea. He was fairly at 
his wit’s end, and did not know what to do with 
Peg. She might marry, but he did not like to 
speculate on that for her. He did not want to 
get rid of her; he had plenty of unentailed pro- 
perty to bestow on her. It was not the question 
of how she should make her own living, but how 
she should employ herself—what use she could be 
of in the world—and what preparation she would 
need for her ultimate destination. The fact was, 
the squire knew she wanted something, that some- 
thing was education; but the thought had not 
resolved itself into a tangible form. 

Months flew by while Sir Anthony was thinking 
what he should do with Peg, in order to make 
her like other people. The inquiry was answered 
by a lady friend of his who lived uear the Manor. 
* Really, Sir Anthony, you should send Margaret 
to school, she is dreadfully deficient. She posi- 
tively cannot do anything.” The trio of brothers 
heard the statement from one of the bay-windows 
of the room, whither they had resorted on the 
entrance of the lady visitor. ‘You should hear 


Arabella Mathieson play,’ she continued, “ and 
she is only twelve months older than your 


daughter; and Lady Northeote’s youngest girl, 
who is just Margaret’s age, has already gone 
through Dante, Corneille, and Racine, and is half 
way through Schiller. Pray send Miss Bloundell 
to school, Sir Anthony, she will grow up as iguo- 
rant as a horse.” 

“ Now, hear that,” whispered Tony to the duo 
at his side, “ as ignorant as a liorse, as if a horse 
was ignoraut—tle fool.” 

“In a few years’ time she will repay you, Sir 
Anthony,” continued the lady friend, “when she 
returns to you, like other girls of her age and 
station, versed in the literature of her own and 
other couutries,” 

“And not knowing how to take a tandem down 
the knoll, or leap old Norris over the fence, or 
do anything worth doing,”’ whispered the oracular 
Tony to the assenting duo. “If that she- 
dragon don’t shut up soon, I’ll”—what he would 
do was lost, for she spoke again, and the purport 
of her words was so serious that the triple pair 
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of eyes were fixed ou her face, as well as they 
could be, at least, for the owners had retreated 
behind the curtain, farther and farther out of the 
influence of the malignant being, who had coms 
thus like a thunderbolt to scatter their domestis 
peace. ‘I could recommend an excellent schoo) 
Sir Authony,” she said. ‘ Annette returns alter 
Christmas ; why not send Margaret with her? | 
can assure you that under the able superintendenge 
of Madame de Livres, she will become quite a 
different creature.” 

“No doubt,” growled Billy behind the curtaiy, 
“ she'll be like that stupid little ass, Annette.” 

“Hold your tongue, and listen, you fool,” re. 
joined Tony; “hear what that old nag says; we 
cau have your jaw any day.” 

“Quite a different creature,” continued the 
lady, as if she had grown pensively reflective, and 
had lost herself in the contemplation of the mar. 
vellous metamorphosis of Margaret Bloundell into 
the “quite a different creature.” ‘Her imind 
would of course be cultivated,—(“ She'd forget 
everything she has learnt,” was muttered behind 
the curtain,)—and her personal appearance, dear 
Sir Authony—pray, excuse me, her personal 
appearance needs care. Look at her waist! did 
you ever see anything like it?—the size, I 
mean ?” ' 

‘* None too large, ma’am, for the stomach to do 
its work,” rejoined the squire. 

* Aud her hands, too! as if she had a house 
maid’s labour.”’ 

*That’s with driving and rowing,” shouted the 
excited Tony from behind the curtain. As to 
hearing his paragon of a sister abused, without 
vindicating her, why, that was out of all reason— 
he neither could nor would submit to such a 
degradation. 

‘‘he well-dressed visitor started. 

“Only my sons, ma’am; only my _bovs,” re- 
marked the squire in explanation. 

A few moments more, and the lady having 
finished her lecture on education, took her de- 
parture. And then the three brothers emerged 
from their retreat, and a cufficient modicam of 
abuse did they bestow on the gratuitous adviser. 

“ Send our Peg toa trolloping school,” said 
Tony. 

“ Aud make her like ihat straight-laced doll,” 
added Bob.” 

“And give her a face as much like tallow as 
that milk and water dose, Annette.” 

“Nonseuse,” said Tony; and echo seemed 
have taken up her abode in the months of the two 
other brothers, and their repetition of the words 
* nonsense, nonsense.” - 

The squire looked pleased. He agreed wth 
his boys in wishing to keep the girl at home, bat 
with the lady friend in deciding that she nee 
culture and education. ‘ 

“She shan’t go,” he said, and a desfeuing 
“hip, hip, hip, hurrah!’ was the consequene% 
from the able lungs of the trio. 
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Margaret, or Peg as she was always called, | don’t know anything about. 


THE GOVERNESS, 


But I don’t want to 


chanced to be on the lawn, wondering where her | go to school, I should hate that.” Peg looked 


brothers could have been all the afternoon. 
knew that a lady was in the drawing room, and 


that knowledge had kept her out of it, and she | 


She | miserable. 


| 


fancied it would keep her brothers out of it | 


as well; but, as we have seen, it did nothing of | 
| into harness, and trot along as others do.” 


the sort. Peg stood on the lawn looking here 


and there, over the park, up the hill, through the | 


dale, hoping aud expecting to see a boy come | 


ing out from some bush or other—but not a 
hit of a boy did she see. 

“Where can they be?” sighed Peg, and she 
threw herself down on the grass as she spoke. 
“Why,” she added, with ‘some animation, as her 
eye followed an equestrian across the park, “ there’s 
Bessie Singleton on Barbary; and letting him 
canter, too, with the wrong leg. Touch him upon 
the shoulder, Bess. Oh, she’s too far off to hear 
me. Now, as sure as a gun she'll funk that leap, 
go round instead of over that little bit of hedge. 
There, I knew it; and yet Barbary would take it 
like a deer. Well, I can ride better than she can; 
and yet—”’ Peg became meditative. ‘“ And 
yet,” she resumed, “ Bessie gets on better in a 
draving-room after all. I wish I were more like 
Bessie; but I am not, so it’s no use wishtng 
Hark, what’s that noise ?” 

The spontaneous trio had broken upon her ear. 

“Why, those boys are in the drawing-room 
after all,” she said; “what regular fools to stay 
there. I'll go and see what they’re about.” 

“Here’s Peg, ask her,’’ was her salutation as 
she entered. 

“What do you want to ask me?” she inquired. 
The mighty treason of the propounded question of 
school was unfolded. 

To the astonishment of her father aud brothers 
Peg stood mate. 

“Peg,” exclaimed ‘Tony—** Peg,’’ said Robert 
—“ Peg,” chimed in William. 

“ Well,” was her answer, as she looked first at 
lie one and then at the other. 

“Well,” repeated the three simultaneously ; 
“Well, why don’t you speak, Peg ?” 

“ Because I’m thinking.” 

The three boys looked as if they thought she 
had gone mad. 

“Thivking !’’ they again exclaimed together, 
“what about, Peg ?” 7 ' 

“What that woman said,” she replied, “and I 
half believe she was right.” | 

The boys almost curled their noses in contempt. 

Why, Bob, what do you think I heard a man 

‘ay to Lady Elizabeth the other day (gentlemen 
were always “men” with Peg). Why, he said 
aut Bloundel should have been the daughter of 
t uthony 8 coachman instead of Sir Anthony 
ng, because her mind is ia the kennel, and her 
re in the stable. There, Bob, what do you 
a of that? And when those dancing idiots 
a Boe Scrape away before me, I’m afraid of 
cir empty tongues talking of something I 





“The nasty close schoolroom, like a 
loose box with musty straw in it; and the 
governess a gray, bony old mare, with no go in 
her; no, I won’t go to school. I should kick 
over the traces in a day; yet I do want to get 


Now it happened that Margaret Bloundell was 
about as beautiful a girl as you could see any- 
where. The clear complexion, dark eye, hair 
literally like the raven’s wing, and the lovely 
expression of the face; the perfect truth, the 
absence of study, the innocence, and the bright 
intelligence—all this made the recreant Peg a 
very pleasant thing to look at; and as her father 
leant back in his easy chair, and put his hands in 
his pockets, and turned his money, he came to 
that conclusion; and he came to another—that it 
was a great shame for such a creature to be 
brought up with about the same amount of educa- 
tion as a stable boy. 

The brothers were mute. They saw a chance 
of their losing a pupil and companion, and that 
loss in their eyes involved everything that was 
provoking. They were nat logical; they argued 
by facts and through facts, and they saw nothing 
more in the proposed educational scheme than a 
very annoying fact. 

“So you want to be clever, Peg; yet you don’t 
waut to go to school,” said her father. 

Peg nodded. 

“ Now, how can that be managed ?” 

“ Don’t know,”’ said Peg. 

“ But 1 do,’’ said her father, 

“ Speak then,” said Peg. 

“ Have a governess at home,” said her father. 

“That will do famously,” said Peg. ‘ Don't 
look so glum, Tony. You would be ashamed of 
me some day, if you are not now. Yes, father, a 
governess is the thing ; but how shall we get one ?” 

“T will write to London, and ask your aunt 
Rachel to look out for me.” 

Aunt Rachel was a very poor and a very proud 
person. She had married an excellent man, a half 
pay captain, the younger brother of the squire; he 
died, and she had her widow's pension and a very 
small private property to live on. Sir Anthony 
wished to provide for her, but her answer was 
“ No, I have enough ;”” and she would have had 
enough, but she had adopted a poor, friendless 
little child, and the “enough” for one was barely 
enough for two. 

She lived in one of the out of the way suburbs 
of the metropolis—a very unfashionable neighbour- 
hood, where she could get fresh air for the child, 
and decent lodgings at a moderate rate. Aunt 
Rachel was a very plainly dressed old lady, wear- 
ing the same rusty black silk year after year, turn- 
ing it inside out, upside down, hind before, as each 
part became too bad for the most conspicuous part 
of the dress. Now, to Aunt Rachel Sir Anthony 


wrote on the subject of the governess. : 
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“Get mea good one, while you are about it,” | 


he said; “never mind the price. She must know 
everything, and be able to put a filly in capital 
training.” 

Aunt Rachel was rather terrified at the task 
imposed on her. She had lived out of the sphere 
of governesses so long that she scarcely knew what 
they were, or what they should be. She had an 
antiquated notion that they ought to be gentle- 
women, but she discarded that, after she had seen 
some half a dozen, who certainly were not gentle- 
women, and never had been. 

Aunt Rachel held governess levees, and the 
ladies attended in shoals. Some of them were 
intensely grand, and gave Aunt Rachel to suppose 
that they condescended to teach from some philan- 
thropical motive ; some, fancy; anything, in fact, 
but necessity. But Aunt Rachel, in her little 
quiet chimney corner, had learnt many of the little 
crotchets of life, and one of them was, never to 
take people at their own valuation. 

At last one governess came whom Aunt Rachel 
hoped to be able to engage. This lady was dressed 
in black lace, and black velvet, and black feathers, 
and bugles, and beads. She did not look very bad 
among it all ; perhaps the black redeemed her— 
for people always look better in black than in 
anything else. 

“What are you qualified for teaching ?”’ asked 
the little old lady. 

“Everything,” was the answer. ‘French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Latin, and the usual 
routine of an English education, of course’ —the 
“routine” being added like the potatoes at a 
dinner-party, as a thing of course—a mere incon- 
siderable trifle, an article scarcely worth mention- 
ing. ‘*Why you are a perfect compendium of 
knowledge,” said Aunt Rachel, as a very peculiar 
smile played round the old lady’s mouth—an 
encyclopmdist in petticoats. You would do to be 
shown in a caravan at sixpence per head, as the 
living wonder of the day.” 

The smile hid the latent sarcasm of the words, 
and emboldened the “living wonder’’ to go on. 

“Yes,” she continued; “I am quite a finishing 
governess —quite ; little appreciated in this neigh- 
bourhood, I assure you.” 

“T can quite believe you,” added the little old 
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afford to ride in carriages, not those who drive 
them.” “Ah, I see,” said the little old lady, «7 
am very stupid, and have lived so long in these oy 
of the way parts, that I have really forgotten the 
difference between those who have carriages ang 
those who have none. Of course you must be g 
superior person from having always taught ‘cay. 
riage people.” May I ask what remuneration yoy 
expect ?” 


The governess hesitated. She looked at the 


black silk gown, and thought, ‘that won’t give 


| the place. 








much, and I’ve been ‘out’ for many months now, 
I’ll ask enough to pay me, but not enough to lose 
I suppose she can give fifty.” Aunt 
Rachel had not mentioned the name or station of 
the pupil. 

“ Fifty pounds a year,” was the answer. 

The old lady looked at her. 

“Only fifty,” she said, ‘for German, Italian, 
French, Latin, together with music, and an entire 
English education? it is too cheap—why if you 
have studied under efficient masters, and given 
time and energy to the work, you caunot be repaid 
for the money, time, and labour expended. What 
had you in your last situation ?” 

“ Fifty-five.” 

“Only fifty-five, were they ‘carriage people?” 
(There was a tinge of sadness over the benevolent 
old face now.) 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Then,” said the old lady with a shade of 
severity — they paid their coachman better than 
they paid you, better in proportion, I mean; very 
likely with his stable perquisites, much better 
in downright hard cash; did he understand Latia, 
German, French, and all the other branches of 
learning you profess to teach ?” 

The governess smiled now, as she answered 
decidedly not.” 

“And therefore his education for his calling 
could not have cost half as much as yours; and 
yet his remuneration was greater. My dear—you 
had better have been the coachman than the go 
verness of the “carriage people,” after all. 1 will 
consider your plea, and send you my decision. 
Good morning.” There was an air of quiet, dig- 
nified decision about Aunt Rachel which forbade 


_ any further discussion. 


lady ; and again the smile played round the mouth, | 


and this time travelled up to the corners of her eyes. 

“ Thave never taught any but carriage people 
yet,”” pursued the governess. 

* Who ?” asked the little old lady; “ who ?” 

“ Carriage people” answered the governess with 
a superlative air, “carriage people,” “ Ah’! said 
the little old lady, with a very quiet look—*“ Oh! 
I understand, coachmen’s children; you are a 
philanthropist then, eh ?” 

The smile had travelled to the brow, it was 
wrinkled with merriment. 

“Coachmen’s children, ma’am’’—and the gover- 
ness was rubicund with offended dignity—* No, 
ma’am, carriage people. I mean those who can 


The next governess she saw was a fat, respecta- 
ble-looking woman. She seemed like a seusible 
person, and she had a sensible voice. Her eala- 
logue of qualifications was the same as her prede- 
cessors, but she left out music, of which she only 
professed to teach the “ rudiments.” She spoke s9 


sensibly about the education of the young,. 


expressed sucli just notions on the subject, that 
Auut Rachel was pleased with her. She en 


_ her at aliberal salary, and despatcbed her forthwith 
to the “ Manor.” 





“So the teacher’s found at last,” said Tons 
when the letter announcing the fact arrived. “What 
a bore !” 


“ Horrid bore!” chimed in Robert. 
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* missed; “ she knows all about England, and lots of 


« Abominable !” added Billy, 

leg sighed heavily, and, saying nothing, thought 
the more. Peg had been trying to cram herself 
ever since a governess had been talked about. “ I'll 
know something, at any rate,” she said. ‘“ What 
did you learn at first, Bob ?’’ she asked. 

“ My letters,”? was the answer. 

“ And what next ?” 

“To punch a boy's head, if he gave me any 


slang.” 





“Yes, yes,” said Peg, “I know all that; but | 


what did you learn in the way of books, Bob— 

what lessons ?” 
“What lessons ? 
But she stopped him. 





Whiy- the Latin” 


' tionate, cabman. 


“Not Latin, Bob; I | 


want English. What English books did you learn ?” | 
“When I was a youngster, I learnt Mangnall.” 


“And what’s Mangnall about ?” asked Peg. 

“What’s Mangnall about ? Why everything— 
history and all besides.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Peg; “ now I'l! read Mang- | 
nall until the woman comes.” 

“And Vl help you, Peg,’ said Bob. And so 
he did. Every morning the two sat down to read ; 
and Tony and Billy joined them; and Mangnall 
carried the day against rowing, leaping, and cricket. 

“ Peg’s wonderfully clever,” remarked the trio 
one day, when the Manguall study had been dis- 


the little questions at the end about tin and 
pewter.” 

“Wonderfully clever,” said Bob; and echo 
popped into Billy’s mouth, and squeaked out— 
“Wonderfully clever!” 

“She'll outdo that tallow-faced Annette,” said 
Bob. “I suppose it’s a good thing this teacher 
woman is coming, after all.’’ 

“Perhaps it is,” said the others; “ Peg said it 
was, and Peg is always right.” 

The eventful day for the governess’s arrival 
came, and with the day the governess herself. The 
trio hid themselves in the bushes, and took the 
survey thence. Peg came bounding down the 
stairs—as usual, acting from impulse, and wishing 
to give the stranger a kindly greeting. But the 
impulse and the greeting both received a check— 
adash of cold water thrown over both—by the | 
manner in which Miss Jennings (so was she named) | 
received her future pupil. 

“Good morniug, Miss Bloundell; I hope I see 
jou well”—and a model bow and a model smile | 
accompanied the words. 

Peg gave her hand, and looked shy. Billy 
would have said that she was “thrown on her beam 
ends ;” Tony, that she had “ gone down on her 

Unches ;”” she herself remembered something 
about a “wet blanket,” and for the first time in 

rt life experienced the uncomfortable sensation 
of Wearing one. 

“Ah!” said Miss Jennings, as she remarked the 

itation and change of manner; “ah! a little 


xd ; we shall soon be good friends ; all my pupils 
me,’ 








| you—that is all right. 
is your fare ?”” 
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Peg looked up in wonder. ‘“ Do they ?” she 


thought; “I don’t believe it.” 

Miss Jenvings had delivered her educational 
preface, and now turned to the cabman. ‘“ Que 
large box, two smaller ones, three brown paper 
parcels, two white ditto, a parasol, and a work 
basket,” she said, reading the list of her worldly 
coods as he took them from the cab, “ Thank 
Now, my good man, what 
The cabman named it. “ Impos- 
sible!” was her exclamation. “You are extor- 
It is wrong to encourage extor- 
tion,” she continued to Peg, doing a little “ go- 
verness’” by way of parenthesis. ‘So much shall 
I give you,’’ selecting coins to about two-thirds 
of the amount the cabman named. 

“ Screw!’ was muttered in the bushes. 

“it is a pity your class,” coutinued Miss Jen- 
nings to the cabman, “do not know how to act 
honestly, aud ask what is your due and no more.” 

Now it chanced that the cabman in question was 
both an honest and respectable man, aud had asked 
no more than his fare. He énew that he was right ; 
and Miss Jennings only fwacied that she was right. 
So he had the best end of the stick; and he was 
determined to keep and use it, too. 

“ That’s my fare,” he said, naming the sum he 
had first mentioned. “I take that or nothing. 
Ask Sir Anthony, ma’am—he’ll tell you whether 
I am right or wrong.” 

The cabman knew Sir Anthony, and also knew 
that he could safely appeal to him. And Peg knew 
the same; and therefore, at the mention of her 
father’s name, off she flew to him, and summoned 
him to the scene of contest. 

“ Here, father,’’ she said, “ here’s the governess 
come; and she won’t pay old John, because she 
says he wants to charge too much. Come along, 
father, and help him.” 

And in that manuer Sir Anthony made the 
acquaintance of the woman who was to re-model 
his daughter’s mind and manners. 

“ Pray do not distress yourself, madam ; allow 
my servant to arrange this matter for you,” said 
Sir Anthony to the now apologetic governess. 
“You must be fatigued after your long journey. 
Peg—let Miss Jennings be shown to her room, 
aud order some refreshmeut for her. We do not 
dine until six, madam, he added; it is now only 
four.” 7 y 
‘“Skinilint !” said Tony, as he left the observa- 
tory. ‘She'd split a sixpence, if she could,’’ 
added Bob. ‘Orsell her father’s soul for two- 
pence,” added Billy— and the three walked off in 
procession, in no very amiable mood to the go- 
verness. 

Dinner time came. The governess was dressed 
for the occasion, and her position in the household. 
There was method in every fold of her gowa and 
curl of her hair. Even the very way in which she 
took her seat spoke to you of Lindley Murray, and 
her manner of cating her dinner brought down 
tomes of Gibbon, Hume, and Rollin on you, to say 
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nothing of Euclid, Keith, and Black, Tt was a | desiring their immediate presence in the dinipy. 


miserable dinner that—very miserable. 


thony talked to the governess, and the governess | 


talked fo him and at her pupil. 


they utter. Peg could eat nothing, and looked 
very much as if she would cry. So things pro- 
gressed until a series of yells and howls suddenly 
came from the terrace outside the dining-room 
windows. 

“There's that old brute Growler biting little 
Grip again,” said Tony, as he jumped up and ran 
to the window followed by Bob and Billy. Peg 
forgot governess, propriety, and everything else. 
Grip was hers, a little tiny terrier, a poor helpless 
little thing, and for Grip to be in danger, and his 
mistress to sit down content under such circum- 
stances, was not to be thought of. So away went 
Peg to the rescue of her favourite, knowing 
nothing of the disdainful looks cast on her by the 
amiable Miss Jennings. Not that Peg would have 
cared one pin, had she known; she would have seen 
the whole army of governesses consigned to 
Pandemonium or any other place, rather than have 
had a little helpless creature left to the mercy of a 
great big bully of a dog. 

“That shan’t bappen again,” thought Miss 
Jennings; butshe did not say what she thought, or 
if she had conveyed her words to speech she would 
have put them into correct English, and have 
declared that “that shall not occur again.” Miss 
Jennings weighed every word she uttered, placed 
every sentence in the palm of her hand, looked at 
it, and extracted all she thought fit for public use, 
carefully throwing aside all objectionable expres- 
sions. 

Unfortunately, Grip’s ear was badly bitten. 
Warm water was needed to bathe it; the kitchen 
was a hot water spring, so off went Peg at once to 
the kitchen to get what she wanted for her medical 
purpose of fomentation, carrying the little dog with 
her. “I'll shoot that great brute if he begins that 
game again,” said Tony, as he followed Peg. 

“ Better give him away,” urged Bob. 

“Farmer Mitchel wants him,” added Billy. 

“Then, let him go there,” said Tony, and by 
that time they had reached the kitchen, and enlisted 
the cook in favour of their compassionate feelings 
for the poor little dog. 

“Do you permit Miss Bloundell to leave thie 
table thus ?” the governess had asked, as the flying 
Peg disappeared throngh the windows. 

“T am too lax, I believe, Madam,” was the 
remark of Sir Anthony; “ but the cecasion of the 
accident to the little favourite dog must plead her 
excuse,” 

The governess eat her meat in dignified reserve, 
“TI must establish a precedent,” she said to her- 
self, “not only with the daughter but the father 
also. I will Jet him sce that I am displeased.” 


He did see this, and to mollify the indignant 
lady he sent Mark (the butler) to the absentees, 


Sir An- | 


The trio carried | 


on a communica'ive intercourse under the table | 


with their hands and feet, but not one word did | we could have taken little Grip in.” 


| 
| 


room. 
“It's that governess,’’ said Tony, as they heard 
the message, “‘ bother her.” 
“Yes,” added Bob, “if she hadn’t been here 


“Do it now,” added Billy; “if she don’t like 


it, let her cut.” 








Again Peg was silent, preferring actions {o 
words, in agreement with which preference she 
took the little suffering animal in her arms, and 
carried him into the dining-room with her, 

“ Look, father,” she said, as, her lip trembling, 
she pointed to the torn ear of her favourite, * Jook 
at the poor little thing.” 

Her dress was covered with blood from the 
wound ; her hands were soiled with the mud with 
which his feet were covered. She was not, per- 
haps, the prettiest object for a drawing-room, but 
somehow the kinduess and the feelings which bad 
made her appearance what it was, claimed pardon 
for her. 

‘You should allow your servant to attend to 
your dog, Miss Bloundell,” remarked the governess, 
in her tone of most convincing determination; “it 
is inconsistent for you to do it.” 

“Inconsistent!” Peg gazed at the governess, 
“‘Tnconsistent! Father, is it inconsistent to help 
poor little wounded Grip ?” 

Sir Anthony took the hand she laid upon his 
shoulder, and, as he gave it one little kindly shake, 
he looked up at her with asmile, which had nothing 
cold or formal or reprimanding in it; and then, 
instead of answering her question, and reading her 
a right down good lecture on the unpardonable sin 
of mercy shown to a dumb brute, he merely said, 
“Peg, go and eat your dinner, and keep Grip in 
your lap.” 

The governess looked at Sir Anthony, and 
thought, “ This house is not to my taste, my autho- 
rity will be set at nought—I won’t stay ;” but she 
looked from Sir Anthony to the dinner-table and 
the viands, and thought again, ‘this table is to 
my taste, my appetite will be satisfied—I will 
stay.” 

‘Shall we go into the school-room, Miss Mar- 
garet,” said the governess, as she rose from the 
table ; “perhaps we may begin some little premo- 
nitory educational exercise.” 

Peg looked up, and then looked down—up at 
the governess, down at the dog; she was discus 
sing in her own mind how she could do her daty 
by both; for Peg had a conscience of ler own, and 
held that she owed something to the wounded dog. 
Wrapping up the little creature very carefully, she 
prepared to tollow her governess, or rather pt 
her, to the school-room. : 

“ Pray, do not take that animal, Miss Bloundell,’ 
said the latter; “I never permit animals im 
room at lessons. ‘I must have the undi 
attention of my pupils.’’ 

Peg held the dog resolutely. 

“I must be obeyed,”’ if you please, continued 
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the irate governess. Still, Peg held the dog. “I 
never allow hesitation,” again urged Miss Jennings. 
A pitched battle seemed likely, unless pacific 
jations could be managed, and a treaty of 

e entered into between the belligerents. 
“Leave Grip with Bob, Peg,” suggested Sir 


Anthony. : 
“Give him to me, Peg,” chimed in Bob; “ J 


don’t hate dogs.” 

It was a thrust direct at the governess; the 
fencing-match had begun. 

“ Now,” said the governess, as she sat down in 
the sehool-room, and for the first time felt herself 
st home; “now, Miss Bloundell, let me hear the 
course of study you have hitherto pursued.” 

“A fortnight with Bob and Mangnall,”’ thought 
Peg; “I have not learnt much,” sa/d Margaret. 

“Then we must be very industrious now,” the 
governess remarked, “ I will, in a few questions, 
glean the probable extent of your literary acquire- 
menta, and then we shall know how to goon. Do 
you know anything of history ?” 

" “Yes,” said Peg, strong in her belief in Mang- 
nall. “And geography ?” inquired the governess. 

“Y—e—s, a little,” said Peg, hesitatingly— 
(there was no geography in Mangnall). 

“ And ciphering ?” rejoined the governess. 

“Sums?” suggested Peg. 

“Yes,” 

“T don’t know much about sums,”’ said Peg. 

“ And astronomy, and geology, and chronology ?” 
added Miss Jennings. She was bringing the whole 
artillery of her learning down on Peg, expecting to 
subdue her entirely thereby. 

“Never heard of such things,” said Peg. 

Miss Jennings lifted up her hands and eyes at 
sach lamentable ignorance. 

“Do you know anything of mythology ?” was 
the next question. 

“Myth—what ?” asked Peg. 

“Mythology—the ancient gods and goddesses, 
you know °”’ 

Still, Peg did not seem to understand. 

“Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Vulcan 2’ 

A vay of bright intelligence spread over the face 
of Peg, 

“Vulcan!” she exclaimed, “i should think I 
do know something about Vulean—the nasty, 
Nielous brute; why he ran away with my father at 
‘ke top of the knoll, galloped down the hill, made 
‘miss at the gate at the bottom, threw my father, 
aod broke his leg. I should think we do all of 
ws know something about Vulean.” 

“Vulean ran away with your father at the top 
{the knoll! WVulean made a miss at the gate at 
nom! Vulean broke your father’s leg !— 

foverness spoke in very measured terms). 
ty, Miss Bloundell, of whom are you now speak- 


*e! 
Rive: Vulean, the brown colt, of course,” said 
8; “whom do you mean?” 

Vulean, the heathen deity,” groaned the go- 





; 





“Oh!” replied Peg, as an indefinite notion of 
some undiscovered region of knowledge dawned on 
her mind. “Oh! I don’t know your Vulean— 
and (such a merry twinkle then glimmered in 
Peg’s eve) you don’t know mine.” 

And that was thrust the second. 

** Now let me see what you know of history ?” 

Peg sat very firmly on her seat. She had great 
confidence in Mangnall, but none in herself, so she 
sat very firmly in her chair, just as she would have 
sat to have a tooth drawn. 

“ Which will you begin with ?” said Miss Jen- 
nings. 

“ England,” answered Peg. 

“‘ Ve—ry well,” replied the governess, with the 
amiability of a great tom cat, who is about to make 
a spring on an unfortunate mouse. “ Ve—ry well. 
Who first conquered Britain ?” 

“ That’s not the first question,” said Peg, thrown 
out completely by this mode of questioning. “ See 
here,’’ and she took up her authority, Mangonall; 
“look here,” avd she pointed to the heading of 
the chapter she had studied with Bob. 

“English questions. Now, read the first— 
name the six grand epochs in the history of Eng- 
land. ‘There, you see, it says nothing about con- 
quering Britain—that comes after. Now, I'll say 
it; and she ran through the page of questions 
and answers, as rapidly as possible, and only stopped 
at last for want of breath. 

‘‘Now l’ve come to the conquering Britain,” 
she continued, as soon as she could speak. 

“ Never mind,” said Miss Jennings. “I see 
perfectly that you are quite uneducated—that you 
have never had the slightest instruction—(Peg 
looked incredulous, and whispered something about 
Bob)—and that 1 must fancy you are only six 
years of age, aud set you tasks accordingly. Now, 
if you please, we will conclude our study for to~ 
day. At wiat time do you take tea?” 

“ When we're ready for it. ” 

“ And when are you likely to be ready ?” 

“When my father wakens from his after-dinner 
nap. 

[t was an uncertain and unsatisfactory arrange- 
meut, but Miss Jennings was fain to be as content 
as possible. 

A month passed—-a weary, ill-tempered month. 
Peg looked wretched, and was wretched. The 
boys kept away from bome. Sir Anthony was 
also dissatisfied, but kept at home. He noticed 
his child’s jaded looks, ler loss of colour, want of 
appetite, and, he mentally decided that ir study 
involved all this, study should be given up. But 
he, like many another man, was a coward where 
woman was concerned. He felt he was not justified 
in sending the teacher away without good cause. 
He longed and hoped for good cause, and both the 
longing and hope were answered, and in the fol- 


lowing manner : 
It was Sir Anthony’s custom, as we have seen, 


to sleep after dinner, and this sleep, by his children, 
was considered too sacred a thing to be broken. 
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Those great rough boys, noisy enough, and perhaps 
only too rough generally, would take off their 
shoes as they crossed the hall during the hour of 
their father’s repose, and sink their voices to a 
whisper lest they should disturb him. 

Now, Miss Jennings was musically inclined, and 
disposed, moreover, to improve her deficiency in 
the art; and she, in her wisdom, decided that the 
hour of Sir Anthony's sleep—the hour after dinner 
—was the very best in the twenty-four for her to 
practise, and when this conclusion had assumed the 
tangible form of determination, she no longer hesi- 
tated to act on it. 

“What’s that now ?” whispered Tony to Peg, 
as the opening chord of some flourishing jargon 
was heard. 

“ Does that woman know our father’s asleep ?” 

“Tf she does not, I'll soon let her know,”’ said 
Peg, and off she went to the drawing-room. 

‘My father is asleep, Miss Jennings. ’ 

‘Is be, my dear? I’m glad to hear it,” replied 
Miss Jennings. (Strum, strum, strum, went the 
piano.) 

“The noise will disturb him,” added Peg. 

“Crescendo until the end of the line, and then 
diminuendo,” read the governess, alluding to the 
composer’s marks. 

“You must not play now,” and Peg advanced 
to the piano, as if she meant to enforce her words 
by action. 

“ One, two, three, four, common time, 1 see—a 
pause would be advisable,”’ said the governess, 
alluding again to the music. 

“Then make it,” added Peg, thinking of her 
father. 

* Make what ? Miss Margaret.” 

“A pause, as you said. My father is asleep.” 

The governess looked at her pupil with an eye 
which said, “ How dare you interfere with me *” 
and Peg returned tlie look with one which said, 


“T dare that, and anything else, for my father’s | 


sake.” 

The strumming was carried on more violently 
than ever. 

“Very well,” thought Peg; “sec if L'm not 
even with you to-morrow.” 

Sir Anthony had been disturbed. Peg met him 
as he was leaving the drawing-room. 

Now that evening a privy council was held under 
the walnut-tree on the lawn. 

“‘Impudence,” said Tony. 

“ Worse,” added Bob. 

“I'd like to lick her, if she weren't a woman,” 
continued Biily. 

“She shan’t make that noise again,” said Peg; 
“look here,” aud she held up a small and bright 
key. 

“ What’s that ?”” inquired Bob. 

“Key of piano,” answered Peg. 

“She'll get it back,” said Billy. 

“So she may if she can; come along all of you; 
I’m going to pitch it into the pond,” and off ran 
Peg as she spoke, followed by the triumvirate. 











“There,” said Peg, as the key flew through ihe 
air, and fell with a splash among the water lilies, 
“There! that’s the best throw I ever gave in yy 
life.” ‘* Hurrah,” shouted the brothers, “ Hip, hip 
hurrah.” ; 

“ Now home,’’ said Peg, ‘and—no peaching! 
Won’t she look glum to-morrow !”’ . 

The morrow came. Everything went on as usya! 
until the hour after dioner. Then up rose the 
governess; she left the room with a more deter. 
mined air than usual, and swept majestically past 
Peg to the drawing-room. 

“Now for the storm. Never mind, it’s better 
than the music.” 

A few moments more, and the drawing-room bell 
rang ; again, and in a few moments the butler came 
up to Peg. 

“Miss Jennings wants to know where the key 
of the piano is, Miss Margaret,” he said. 

“T’}] tell her,” answered Peg, as she stalked away, 

«My father is asleep,” she said, as she entered 
the room where the unsuspecting governess stood. 
“The music disturbs him ; you must not play.” 

The governess looked as if she would have struck 
Peg. ‘I will play,” she answered. “ Sir Anthony 
cannot hear me in the dining-room ; give me the 
key.” ‘‘I have not got it.” “ Do you know where 
it is?’ “Yes.” ‘ Where?” “At the hottom 
of the lily pond, in the park, and I threw it there 
because you woke my father yesterday.” The 
governess was filled with rage; Peg, cool with 
satisfaction. ‘Ill relinquish my situation,” said 
the governess. “ Do,” added Peg. “1 won’t teach 
such a girl.” ‘ Don’t” said Peg. ‘Get out of 
my sight,” said the instructress. ‘ No,” said Peg; 
“T’m going to stay here. Yon have done wrong, 
and Ihave done right. You taught me, or wauted 
to teach me, to disregard my father’s comfort ; 
that was wrong. I prevented you disturbing his 
comfort ; that was right. I don’t want to learn any 
more from you. ‘The house is not like itself since 
you came here. I do wish you would go away. | 
am the cause of your being here ; I wanted to lear, 
and I want to learn still, but I don’t waut to make 
every one unhappy through my learning ; so please 
to give up teaching me,” and the tears ran dowa 
Peg’s face. 

And did the governess go? Not she. She 
made a pretence of forgiving Peg, although Peg 
most abruptly refused to acknowledge the u 
forgiveness. She said she would not meption 
subject of the key to Sir Authony ; and Peg smiled 
as she heard her, for she (Peg) had already met 
tioned the circumstance to her father. 

Miss Jennings was a very wise womal, accord: 
ing to the world’s idea of wisdom. She 
that £150 per annum (the salary she received from 
Sir Anthony) was not to be had every day 
Sir Anthony’s table was liberally supplied, and her 
stomach was by no means an indifferent ote 
her, so she pocketed the offence of the keys 
remained in her place. 

However, her fate was scaled. 
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EMPLOYERS AND 


AcricULTURAL labourers, whose earnings may be 
from 9s. to 10s. per week, are considered now in- 
differently paid for their work; and it is by no 
means uncommon for many of them to receive 14s. 
Besides their earnings, they often have other as- 
sistance, in the shape of a small piece of ground, 
capable of growing a sufficiency, it may be, of 

tatoes, and other useful vegetables, for their 
support. Their rentals are low, and if their food 
be plain, it is at least wholesome and nutritious, 
Their employment is chiefly physical, involving 
but little mental cultivatign to enable them to 

rform their simple duties. Their clothes are of 
material cheap and durable, and so long as they 
are decently clean, théir —- is little looked 
after. Let us compare this picture with that of 
the junior clerks resident in our towns. Their 
rate of salary averages from 14s. to 15s. per week, 
sometimes less. In the “Glasgow Examiner,” 
about a fortnight since, we read of a young man, 
named Alexander Smith, receiving 12s. per week, 
who was entrusted with money responsibilities to 
the extent of £17,000 in a little more than a year. 
A clerk is compelled to dress in clothes of a more 
expensive kind than any other class of the em- 
loyed, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
ofthe better class of shopkeepers’ assistants. Junior 
and under clerks must present an appearance little 
inferior to that of clerks holding higher positions, 
and receiving much larger salaries; yet, to the 
credit of the former, there is less dishonesty 
amongst them than even with persons of better 
salaries. They are also entrusted with cash to a 
considerable extent, and are exposed to “greater 
temptation, from the fact of their salaries being 
generally small, and disproportionate with the 
trust and responsibility imposed upon them. Upper 
clerks, on the contrary, are salt well for their 
services, yet they sometimes prove dishonest. 
Several reasons may be addtieed for these appa- 
rently anomalcus circumstances. Junior clerks 
are gga young and single men, living fre- 
quently under. the parental supervision, while 
upper clerks are commonly married, and released 
from that control. 

The relation between masters and servants (as 
they were formerly called, now known by the less 
endearing terms, employers and employed) has 
undergone a great change within the last thirty 
or =» { years or more; then, a servant rarely held 
more than one or two situations in the course of a 
lifetime, and they were bound to their employers 
by a mutual reciprocity and exchange of kindly 
feelings. Now, the contrary is the rule; a few 
months is, with a large proportion of both masters 
and servants, considered a sufficient term of en- 
gagement. An excessive and ever increasing 
Pressure of population, gives an employer such a 
power of choice (in some branches of occupation 
considerably more than in others) that he indulges 
in the most wanton and unfeeling caprices and 
Whims. These frequent changes of service operate 
Tulnously to servants, whose incomes are generally 

ited, and barely suffice to enable them to pay 

ir way, and preserve a respectable appearance 
and position. It is a blind fatuity on the part of 
employ ers, when they do not see the mischief such 

‘ystem inevitably and eventually entails upon 
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themselves. Every master conducts his business, 
in points of detail, according to peculiar ideas of 
his own, and different from his fellow-traders, 
even in the same line of trade; it therefore follows, 
as a natural consequence, that a fresh servant 
must have something to learn and get accustomed 
to, different from his former engagements. There 
must be some loss of time from this cause. Cus- 
tomers and clients also have often a dislike to 
fresh faces, and a predilection for assistants with 
whom time has made them familiar. The law of 
kindness is Divine in its origin—it is also essen- 
tially one of human justice—its non-observance or 
infringement is fraught with evil to those having 
power or authority over others, It is the duty of 
employers to attend to the comforts of their ser- 
vants, whether clerks, shop-assistants, artisans, or 
whatever else their vocation. Yet the generality 
of masters either ignore the right to see to these, 
or most inefficiently and imperfectly carry out 
this principle. Viewed in another light, it is an 
undeniable fact, that a servant will perform more 
work, and execute it with more zeal and efficiency, 
when the place he works in is comfortably pro- 
vided, and there is no scarcity of the accessories 
and apparatus connected with his employment. 
“A gooll workman must have fit tools to work 
with ;” and whether he be clerk, shop-assistant, or 
artisan, there are peculiar implements and mate- 
rials which ought to be at hand—besides warmth, 
light, air, and the furniture and other equipments, 
Where these are unattended to, we find the worker 
a discontented being, and ever ready to make a 
change, without caring in the least for any incon- 
venience to which he may subject his employer. 
Treat him (or her) well, and the result will be, 
increased exertion and care for the interests of the 
employer. No doubt there are servants intrinsi- 
cally worthless and bad at heart, upon whom 
treatment makes no beneticial impression, but these 
will be found exceptional to the rule. 

The Rey. Mr. Spurgeon, in a sermon, preached 
on the Fast-day, in October, 1857, made some 
excellent and truthful observations respectin 
wealthy employers—he said, “ Let them behol 
the sins of the rich. How were the r op- 
pressed! How were the needy down odds ! 1 
many a place the average wage of men was far 
below their value to their masters. In that age, 
there was many a great man who looked upon his 
fellows as only stepping-stones to eeu. He 
built a factory as he would prepare a cauldron, 
and pitched into the vessel poor clerks and arti- 
sans, without the least regard for anything but 
gain. The sempstress in her garret, and the tailor 
in his den, and the artisan in the crowded factory, 
and the servants who attended on the great ones 
of the earth, and groaned under their oppression, 
would get the ear of God, and God would visit 
their oppressors. Let them mark the sins of mer- 
chants. Was there ever an age when the mer- 
chants of England had more fallen from the 
right? The mass of them were, he believed, 
honest to the core; but he did not know who 
among them were so.” How few of the rapidl 
made fortunes, acquired by employers in the 
present day, are the result of straightforward and 
scrupulous honesty. Are thy not rather resultant 
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from systematic scheming, fraud, and an ava- | 


ricious grinding and curtailment of the are 
wages that should otherwise have been paid to 
the labourers for his or her hire. And yet how 
pertinaciously they exact from their servants a 


rigid amount of honesty and fidelity. It may be 
laid down as a safely true axiom, that no one can 


amass immense wealth, and execute the sacred | 


duties of life, of man to his fellow-man, in the 


the face of the giant curse of pauperism existing | 


amongst the majority of the people, an evil of 
such baleful tendency, as to reduce humanity to a 
level with the savage type of life that formerly 
overspread the earth, before the period of an over- 

i civilization had commenced to reign. 


ake is a blessed thing in itself, when equitably | 
exercised ; but the selfishness of mankind has de- | 


graded it into a sorrowful burden, from whose 


torture, in myriads of instances, death alone | 
brings relief. We are told of the risks of em- | 
ployers; but we may justly ask, have the em- | 


ployed no risks? Are they not liable to sickness, 


arising, in many instances, from some deleterious 


peculiarities counected with their occupations, 
from accidents, to which they are frequently 
exposed, and from the wear and tear of the body 
and mind, from excessive hours of labour, and 
from being thrown out of employ, owing to 
scarcity of work and the caprice of employers? 
Few, very few of the large army of workers are in 
a position to lay by money for such continzencies 
as we have named, the majority of them being ill- 
rewarded for their labour. 
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BOHEMIAN, 


The apprenticeship system is a fruitful 


of mischief to the working-classes; and altho 
we will not enter fully into this evil, 
time, yet a few words upon the subject ma 
useful: At the Annual General Meeting of 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, held in 
1857, Professor George Wilson deliver 
dress, in which he re 
cently by Mr. J. R. Napier, at Dublin. Mr, xg. 
pier therein said, ‘‘ the system of long apprentice. 
ships was a total mistake, wrongful alike to the 
apprentice, the journeyman, the master, and the 
public; that they are unnecessary, and a business 
is learned much more quickly without such.” Hp 
1oted, in special proof of these two facts, name] 

iat “‘the unrivalled tools of Mr. Whitworth ‘ 
Manchester, are made by men who at one time 
were common labourers, and that the engines og 
board all the vessels built by his father, singe 
1852, when a great strike occurred in the engi- 
neering establishments of Glasgow, have beep 
made by men who were originally house-car. 
penters or joiners; that many of the best workers 
_1n his ship-yard were hand-loom weavers, and that 
| half-starved nail-makers made passable riveters ip 
about a month.” In a future article we purpose 
entering into other important branches of this 
great subject: such as the rates of wages, the 
duration of hours of labour, and other features of 
interest, bearing upon the happiness of the 
masses, who are the chief agents in a nation’s 
wealth. 


of the 
December 
ed an ad. 
ferred to a paper, read ra. 
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I am not rich, and scarcely poor, 
While I can pay my moderate rent, 

And “‘ keep the wolf” from off ‘‘ my door,’’ 
And live, and laugh, and be content.”’ 


I pay no tax—I’m free to rove 
Where’er I please—where’er I be; 

I’m not in debt, I’m out of love ;— 
Full many a man might envy me! 


What if my home a garret is, 

Midst smoky tiles and chimnies high ; 
There is one comfort still in this : — 

I’m so much nearer to the sky! 


No bank have I—my brain’s my mint: 
My oven is my thoughtful head ; 
And if there oft is nothing in’t, 
I can go supperless to bed! 


I feel no shame—this coat is old ; 

Dame Fashion deems my wardrobe mean ; 
No matter, t’will keep out the cold— 

No matter—for my shirt is clean ! 





Three chairs have I—three friends to fill, 
And barleycorn instead of wine! 

And so we sit, gild Sorrow’s pill, 
With pleasant talk of “ auld lang syne.” 


No “diners out,’’ but true men they, 
Who never care for what they get, 
So long as host and guests are gay ; 
Thank God! there are some sound hearts yet! 


And so I live my little life, 

And thus have learned to murmur not— 
That I have neither child nor wife, 

To twine like tendrils round my lot. 


Yet oft I dream of other days, 
When first the Muse incited me, 

To scribble loving, sing-song lays, 
For certain dark blue eyes to see. 


They’re sleeping in Death’s slumber cold j 
But, like the stars when sun is set, 
(For hearts can never quite grow old,) 


Those eyes still smile in memory yet! 
W. B. B. S. 
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‘* Elegit Deus ea qua@ non sunt, ut ea qu sunt destrueret.”” 
‘* Dieu a fait choix de ce qui n’est rien, pour reduire au rien ce qui est.’’"—1 Cor. I. , 28. 





The Protestant reader will notice that the text 
does not stand as he finds it in our version of the 
Bible. In ours it is thus translated :—‘ Dieu a 
choisi les choses viles du monde, et les plus 
méprisées, méme celles gui ne sont point, pour 
aneantir celles qui sont ;” and in English, “Things 
which are not, to bring to nought things which 


are.” 
The Roman Catholic version is, of course, more 


applicable to the subject. We only notice the 
difference of the text to explain it. 





The address before us was delivered, at the 


request of the Bishop of Orleans, in the 
Cathedral of that city, by the Roman Catholic 
Vishop of Edinburgh, James Gillis. 

It seems strange that a Scotchman should have 
been chosen for this office, when so many French- 
men, who, from their natural proficiency in the 
language, seemed better fitted for the task, were 

nt. However, the Scotchman was chosen, 
and the address was delivered by him, and, having 
been delivered, is now published, with a view to 


the profits resulting from its sale, being devoted | 
the scene of turmoil and contention, and when 


to the erection of the new Roman Catholic Chapel, 
in Edinburgh. 

After a few lines addressed to the Apostle Paul, 
the Panégyrique proceeds with an eulogy on the 
Virgin, who is styled, “Cette belle et douce 
lumitre, qui se lve au milieu des ténebres, et va 
revélant d’age en age, la misericorde du Seigneur 
aux ames qui le craignent.” 

This agrees well enough with the Roman Ca- 
tholic adoration of the Virgin, but Protestants, 
hot regarding her as having been an everliving 
revelation of mercy to God-fearing souls, cannot 
subscribe to the notion here promulgated. 

After this offering of praise, the Bishop com- 
mences his subject, and introduces it by the appli- 
ation of his text to the events of the past, com- 
memorated by the preceding féte. 

“If,” he says, “it be, under any circumstances, 
permitted to demand from history a confirmation 
of the words of an Apostle, on this occasion, and 
in this place, would the request be justified, for, 
im the annals of Christianity, can history offer us 
*more wonderful episode (of which the principal 
Wonder and charm are the result of the very truth 
“ttounced by the Apostle), than that in which 
an of the exploits of this heroine of France, 
—— imperishable memory is this day so vividly 








recalled to the minds of all present.” He then 
steps back fer some centuries, and begins an histo- 
rical aceount of the dark scenes which blotted 
the early pages of French history, and ultimately 
led to that demoralization and degradation which 
sullied France in after years. He tells us of the 
hostilities between France and England, begin- 
ning in the tenth century, from which date he 
draws us on to the era of “La Puceelle,” the 
heroine of the day, and the subject of the Pané- 


| gyrique. 


And, while extolling Franee as a“ brave and 
Christian country,” he offers a little tribute to the 
land of his birth. In speaking of the former contests 
between the two people, he says, “ Si les journées 
de Crecy, de Poictiers, et d’Agincourt, si faméuses 
dans vos annales (he is addressing Frenehmen, be 
it remembered), prouvent quelque chose, e’est que 
le temps arrivant oi vous devriez nous battre a 
votre tour, vous battiez eertes des adversaires 
dignes de yous.” 

He next gives us some account of France under 
Charles VI., when the unhappy kingdom became 


two contending parties struggled madly for supre- 
macy. And these opposing factions, he adds, were 
swayed by those who, although of princely stand- 
ing, were neither brave nor honourab’e men, but, 
on the contrary, little better than traitors and 
assassins. ‘Traitors to their insane king (for 
Charles VI. was mad), and assassins to each other, 


_and all, indeed, who opposed their designs, or 





marred their intentions. 

Such was the state of France when, on the death 
of Charles VI., an English herald, at the Abbey 
of St. Denys, proclaimed the infant son of Henry 
V., of England, King of both Franee and Eng- 
land. And the proclamation was followed by the 
entrance of the armed hosts of England into 
France. Calais, and Montargis, with other places, 
yielded to English sway, and the complete con- 
quest of France seemed pending. And thus does 
Mgr. Gillis describe the English force, as it stalked 
forward in its conquering path : ‘‘ Les voyez-vous, 
ces vainqueurs qui flottent au soufle de la victoire, 
ces archers invincibles, cette artillerie redoubtable 
ces beaux et preux chevaliers qui s’avance visiére 
levée vers le sud? C'est Glacidis, ou Gladesdale, 
c'est Salisbury, c’est Talbot, c’est Falstaff, c'est 
Suffolk, Orleans! Si fitre et si fidéle! Ce sont 





do Panegyrique de Jeanne d’Arc, Prononcé dans Ja Cathedrale d’Orleans & la Féte du Mai, 1857.” Par Mgr. Grits, 
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bien nos clairons qui sonnent déja a vos portes.” 
But where was the Dauphin all this time; he 
who, as heir to the crown, should have been on 
the alert to prevent any other attempting to appro- 
priate his inheritance. How did he resent or 
meet the claim asserted by the son of England’s 
monarch to the realm of France? The Dauphin 
was immersed in the pleasures and intrigues of 
his court; he loved his courtiers and his courte- 
zans, and their soft words and accents, better than 
his brave, rough soldiers, with the roar of cannon 
and the turmoil of the battle-field. To quote Mgr. 
Gillis’ words again, ‘‘Le Dauphin court a sa 
ruine, ét perd gaiement son royaume.” And then, 
quoting a very excellent remark from another 
writer, he says, as a deduction to be drawn from 
the melancholy state of France at that period, 
‘‘ When an internal corruption gnaws at the heart 
of the State, when the fear of God is quenched, 
and the sanctity of justice and equity forgotten ; 
when even outward morality has disappeared, 
then men fall into an abyss of error from which 
neither human power nor human wisdom can 
withdraw them.” 

A frightful picture of the state of France under 
the Dauphin, Charles VII., follows: “It would 
be difficult,” says the Bishop in his address, ‘‘ to 
exaggerate the enormity of the crimes with which 
your land was then inundated. A general corrup- 
tion spread throughout the country, like the burn- 
ing and destructive tide which a volcano vomits. 
The passions of the nobles were unrestrained, and 
thus, the humbler classes, imitating the vices of 
their superiors, became as unprincipled as they 
were. Borne down by excessive taxation, despoiled 
by the permitted ravages of an under-paid soldiery, 
they became discontented and rebellious, and gave 
evidence of these feelings in insurrectionary move- 
ments and revolts.” 

The chronicles of ‘‘ History ” attest the truth of 
this picture. France was at that time a prey to 
the most frightful disorder and profligacy ; misery 
seemed to have made it her abode, and misfortune 
became the inheritance of the French. Men, 
steeped in sin to the very lips, seemed to forget 
all moral and religious obligation, and glory in 
their guilty acts, instead of sorrowing for them. 

‘Se meurtre,” says the Bishop, “ etait devenue 
i la fin pour ces hommes une volupté, et ils trai- 
taient avee indignité les cadavres.” 

The mention of this circumstance seems sin- 
gular, until we remember, that any disrespect to 
the dead is considered a heinous and unjustifiable 
crime by a Roman Catholic, and, therefore, the 
almost hopeless depravity of a Roman Catholic 
nation might be argued as much from the in- 
fringement of this principle of their religion, as 
from any outward irregularity of conduct. 

And then, at that time, when poor devoted France 
seemed lost beyond all hope, when misery knocked 
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at every portal, and hope tled shrieking from eae, 
trembling wretch, then came gaunt famine with 
her hideous face, making terror still more terrjbjy. 
and pestilence walked hand in hand with her 
smiting those doomed beings whom famine, and 
woe, and war had spared. 

‘* Et la peste,” says the —s “s’ajoutant A |g 
famine, emportait 4 elle seule dans Paris plus de 
cinquante mille victimes.” 

“And the pestilence,” says the Bishop, “ added 
to the famine, carried off, in Paris alone, more 
than fifty thousand victims.” Then he goes on ty 
describe the state of that city, and of the country 
generally, and he says, speaking in the present 
tense, as if the vivid picture of its wretchedness 
had carried him back, and made him alive again 
in the past,— 

“The icy breath of winter covers all with frost, 
the poor are reduced to eat that which even swine 
disdain; night and day women and children rm 
through the streets, craving against nakedness 
and hunger, either relief or death; frozen and 
exhausted children, by scores, creep to the dung. 


hills for warmth; the wolves ransack the city, 
and, in bands, invade the cemeteries, preying 


the dead.” 


And these horrors, he adds, fade before others 
which are pergetrated by men reduced to the very 
lowest state of civilization. And in speaking of 
these he says :—‘‘ A devilish thirst for ill, and for 
the ruin and destruction of all has usurped the 
place of piety and love. The country people, at 
one time so gentle and peaceable, are now ren- 
dered desperate by despair. They desert their 
homes, and prowl through the forests, murdering 
all they meet. The fields remain untilled; the 
population fly ; even the very brutes have become 
so accustomed to turmoil, anarchy, and confusion, 
that they seek refuge from it. They have learned, 
by its now too frequent recurrence, that the sound 
of the alarm bell portends danger, and, at its 
warning tone, they hasten for protection to the 
city gates.” 

And at this point, still wandering in the dreary 
past, he turns enthusiastically to the subject of 
of the Panégyrique, and thus apostrophizes her: 
‘‘ Apparaissiez, vous maintenant,” he says, “ dans 
toute le néant de votre faiblesse, mais dans toute 
la force de votre foi, jeune bergére (he adopts the 
poetical notion of her having been a shepherdess), 
jeune bergtre de Domremi car le jour est arrivé, 
que vous annoncaient vos saintes, et déja lépée de 
la victoire, marquée aux signes des divines 
lesses du Calvaire vous attend a Fierbois. Btsi 
est vrai comme vous I|’assuriez naguéres quil y . 
entre Coussei et Vancouleurs une jeune fille qu@ 
moins d’un an fera sacrer le roi de France, faite 
la connoitre, il en est temps, aux me 
sa lannitre, et que le monde entier appreae® 
qu’elle se nomme Jeanne d’Arc.” 


And then Mgr. Gillis tells us that he has prepared 
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himself for the important mission entrusted to him 

«Je rit pieux du pélérinage ;” that he has 
yisited the scene of both the birth and the death 
of La Pucelle ; that he has thought of her in the 
tranquil valley of the Meuse, and seen the sun 
rise on the sanctuary where the holy water of her 
baptism sprinkled her. 

Mgr. Gillis is an enthusiastic believer in the 
divine mission of La Pucelle, and we have his 
own emphatic words in illustration of that fact :— 
“Bh! bien, j’aime ici 4 le proclamer, je crois a 
Jeanne d’Arc; je ne puis voir en elle autre chose 

wane envoyée de Dieu; et je viens parmi ceux 
gui la bralérent, inscrire au temple de sa memoire, 
non une apologie de ses vertus, mais l’aveu du 
crime de mes pores ; et comme deposer au pied de 
sa sainte image, l’offrande bien tardive d’une 
reparation de justice.” 

The career of Joan of Arc was, without doubt, a 
most extraordinary one: that she was an instru- 
ment in the hand of God, raised up for a special 
purpose, all, whether Roman Catholic or Pro- 
tastant, must allow, but that there is anything 
of holiness about her, we deny. She was a good 
strong country girl, the daughter of a farmer 
named Arc. She left her parents, and, as is well 
known, became a servant at a little country inn 
at Domremi. At that place, she was in the habit 
of mounting and riding the soldiers’ and other 
horses, and thus became a good horsewoman. 
From the travellers who frequented that inn she 
no doubt heard the fearful state in which her 
country was plunged; she heard the king and his 
crimes, probably, and misfortunes discussed, and 
being of an excitable and imaginary temperament, 
she invested the monarch with all kinds of imagi- 
nary virtues, not one of which did he really 
possess, took up his cause, and that of her country 
ia his, and, acting on the superstitior of her reli- 
gion and time, became the heroine she had taught 
the people to believe she was. And, again, her 
death was undoubtedly a crime, but one resulting 
from the dark ignorance of the age in which she 
lived. We don’t acknowledge the existence of 
“witches” in our days, but in the fifteenth cen- 
tury they were universally recognized, and, when 
convicted of exercising their art, punished, as the 
Maid of Orleans was. There was no greater crime 
i burning Joan of Are than Eleanor Cobham, or 
any old woman who might have been accused of 

tching a cow. Witchcraft was an acknow- 

ged crime, a stated punishment being assigned 
it, Joan of Are was found guilty of the crime, 
and suffered the punishment. It is an event to 
be deeply deplored, as deeply as the death of 
of Scotland, and many others who have 

', but it is not the crime against sanctity 

ad religion which Mgr. Gillis would have us be- 

Ye. Naturally our feelings of sympathy are 
"cited by the picture of a young girl, whose 





greatest fault seems to have been enthusiasm, 
suffering a death of torture; but in speaking of 
that event, we must look at the crime of which 
she was accused, and not at the individual— 
judge of the crime and its punishment, in a legal 
point of view, and not allow our judgment to be 
blinded with merciful thoughts of the helpless 
victim. 

But to Mgr. Gillis and his Panégyrique. He tells 
us that the father of Joan of Arc had frequently 
been troubled with dreams, in which he saw his 
daughter armed cap-a-pie, leading warriors to 
victory, and so distasteful was this picture to him, 
that he said to his sons, 


“If I believed this could ever happen, I would 
desire you to drown her, and if you refused, I 
would drown her myself.” 

It is very probable that his dreams, fears, and 
commands on this subject were the very means of 
introducing it to the mind of his daughter, and 
then, when fanaticisim had made her fancy her- 
self the pre-ordained heroine, she excused her 
conduct to herself, by stating that it was the will 
of God. 

Religious fervour is the strongest of all, and 
Joan of Arc was a religious enthusiast ; she looked 
on her mission ina religious point of view, and 
this feeling carried her through the strange scenes 
of her unprecedented career. 

Twice, we are told, when the idea of becoming 
the deliverer of her country had entered into her 
mind, did she go to the Chevalier de Baudricourt, 
and pray him to conduct her to the king. On the 
first occasion he treated her demand in a some- 
what unceremonious manner. “ Qu’on lui donne 
de bons souftlets, dit de Baudricourt, et qu’on la 
reconduise 4 son pere; il n’y a d’autre remade a 
pareille folie.” His advice, however, was not taken, 
and successive applications on the part of Joan at 
length induced him to write to the king on her 
behalf; the answer of the monarch directed him 
to furnish Joan with a body guard, to conduct her 
to his presence. Having traversed the distance 
between Domremi and Chinon, she was introduced 
into the presence of the Dauphin and his court. 
In her warrior’s dress (for she had adopted martial 
male attire) she presented herself before Charles 
VII., and then, says the Bishop, “ when she spoke 
of her mission, trustworthy witnesses inform us 
that some Divine essence shone throughout the 
frame of this young girl.” 

It is quite possible, or rather quite certain, 
that the enthusiasm of her feelings must have 
animated her face and words, and this would 
have been quite foundation enough for the sup- 
posed miracle of a Divine manifestation. But the 
bishop next goes on to insist on the miraculous 
nature of her mission. 

“Tet men deny, if they can,” he says, ‘the 
mission of Joan of Arc; they deny many other 
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things in the present day;” and then he brings 


forward as an argument in favour of the mission, 
that which is no argument at all, but simply a 
fact, and he says,— 


“Soit que Jeanne n’ait donné aux hommes de 
son temps aucune preuve d’une mission sur- 
naturelle: qu’on n’explique alors le fait que 
Dunois, que La Hire, que Xaintzailles, que tout 
ce qui restait de plus valeureux et de plus 
chevaleresque en France, ait jamais pu s’oublier 
au point que de consenter 4 se laisser sauver par 
le bras d’une femme.” 


Now the explanation he requires may be given 
in a few words. The warriors of France looked 
on Joan as a leader appointed by heaven, and in 
that position they forgot her sex. They ranged 
themselves under her banner, as under the ban- 
ner of a captain of the Lord, and in that 
character, and that character alone did they 
recognize her authority, or accept, as the bishop 
would say, safety from her. They would have 
obeyed man, woman or child under the same 
circumstances; their submission was no proof 
of the divinity of the mission of the Maid of 
Orleans. Perhaps we might add, that if the 
early success of the first part of her career proved, 
or tended to prove, that Heaven directed her 
movements, the disastrous termination signalled 
Heaven’s disapprobation of the course she had 
taken. The Roman Catholic Church, to meet this 
difficulty, places her among the catalogue of saints 
and martyrs, but we have no proof of either the 
necessity for, or benefit of her martyrdom, and 
therefore refuse to recognise it. She was an 
appointed instrument, as we said before, but we 
do not hold that her mission was divine. Attila, 
the Gothic king, was an appointed instrument ; 
Napoleon, of later years, was an appointed instru- 
ment; Nana Sahib, in the present era, is the 
same, but no one can say that either one or the 
other had or has Divine authority for what either 
has been, or is being done. But we do not wish to 
compare the good Maid of Orleans, for she was a 
very good person in her way, with either Attila, 
Napoleon, or the Nana; but in assigning to her a 
divine mission, we say she has that given her to 
which she had no more claim than they had or 
have. However, to return to her history as set 
forth by the Bishop, as is well known, she con- 
ducted the king to Rheims, where he was crowned. 
And the difference with which Romanists and 
Protestants look on this fact, is simply that Roman- 
ists consider that Joan herself accomplished it by 
a miraculous power, whereas Protestants contend 


that the new life which was infused by her pre- | 
sence and religious assertions, into the priest-led | 


army, under the supposition that her power was 
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miraculously bestowed, gave that army the mean, 
of succeeding in a beforetime failing attempt. 

And to clear her of the charge of exaggeratj 
the power bestowed on her, the Bishop utters the 
following remarks :—“ Once let supernatural jg. 
spiration be admitted, and nothing is more diffiey}t 
among persons whose minds soar to this pinnacle, 
than to know the precise limits of the supernatural, 
or where the tide of human thought ceases to mix 
its waters with the ocean of divinity.” Now this 
is poetically expressed, but there is a want of com. 
mon sense init. In the first place, “ supernatural 
inspiration” is not a plant of every day growth 
The necessity for miracles has passed away, the 
miracles themselves with the necessity have also 
disappeared. If M. Gillis had said, ‘ Persons 
who are carried away by their imagination never 
know where to stop in the strange paths into 
which imagination may lead them,” he would 
have come much nearer to the truth; but this is 
the Protestant view of the case. Tis description 
of the siege of Orleans we give in his own words, 

** Quel est il, cet intrepide aux allures de moine 
qui osé avancer le premier sur cette mechante 
gouttizre de bois, qu’on a jeteé a la hate sur une 
arche briseé au pont? C'est Nicholas de Girisme 
commandeur de Saint Jean, qui se precipite a la 
téte des siens contre le rampart, a travers toute 
une, gréle de traits. Et cet archange armé que 
jurent avoir vu nos soldats, marchant 4 la téte 
Francais; et ces pontifs tous resplendissants de 
lumiére qu’on croit apercevoir sur les murs; et ces 
cayaliers qu’on se figure aussi dans les airs, jeunes 
et formidables comme aux jours de Macchabées, 
qui sont ils? C’est St. Aignau, c’est St. Euverte, 
c’est la milice de Dieuméme; c’est Michel l’ange des 
victoires eternelles, l’ange aussi de Jeanne d’Are. 
Le combat n’est plus egal ; la journée est perdue! 
Mourez maintenant, ou partez, Gladesdale et 
Talbot!” 

But we can linger no more with the Maid of 
Orleans or her panegyrist. The subsequent scenes 
of her history are too well known to need repeti- 
tion. M. Gillis, having led us through her visions 
and triumphs, takes us to the last sad act of her 
short life, for she was only nineteen when that 
life was taken from her, and her horrible doom 
fulfilled in the market place at Rouen, the synod 
which tried and condemned her being co 
with one exception (the English Cardinal Bishop 
of Winchester) of Frenchmen. We have ex 
enough of the pamphlet to show its general style 
and bearing. It is interesting in historical detail 
but we dissent entirely from its religious views 
The whole sketch of the state of France is cleat, 
concise, and, as we have said before, very interest 
ing, and, setting aside the peculiar religiow 
opinions, may be found well worthy of perusal by 
persons of any sect, denomination, or religion. 
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THE KINGDOM OF OUDE. 


Tae annexation of Oude, the mutiny in 
India, the part taken by the chiefs of that 
country, the prison life of its king, the voyages 


of his mother and his relatives to this country, 


the death of the dowager Queen, the story of | 


the siege against the Residency, at Lucknow, 
ibe relief of Sir John Inglis by Sir Henry 
Havelock and Sir James Outram, their second 
siege, and relief by Sir Colin Campbell, the 
final attack, and the stubborn defence around 
Lucknow, the route of the rebels, the proclama- 
tion of Viscount Canning, the despatch of the 
Earl of Ellenborough, the crisis, the resigna- 
tion of the noble earl, and the close of the 
debate, have all combined to give an interest 
to any authentic work on the state of Oude, 
its history, and the causes of its disorganiza- 
tion. Sir W. H. Sleeman was for several 
recent years the British resident at the Court 
of Lucknow. He was a careful and an obser- 
vant man, who discharged the duties of his 
office with fidelity to the British Crown, and 
kindness to the Royal Family of Oude. He 
was indebted for his appointment to the Mar- 
gais of Dalhousie ; but he opposed the annexa- 
tion, which that nobleman, when Governor- 
General for India, considered necessary. All 
the schemes of Sir W. H. Sleeman were 
directed to the improvement of Oude, under 
British protection, and, nominally, under the 
King, whom, however, he wished to supersede 
by a council, half British and half native, and 
he adopted this view from the conviction, 
formed reluctantly, that the monarch was un- 
able and unworthy to reign. 

Petitions have been presented to Parliament, 
signed by many persons in different parts of 
this country, for the restoration of the King of 
Qude. It is not probable that the petitioners 
Were acquainted with the character of the 
monarch whom they wish to re-inflict upon 
this tortured territory. Since the arrival of 
the Royal Family of Oude in this country, a 
considerable amount of agitation has been arti- 
ficially raised on the subject. Major Bird, 
who was, we believe, employed at the Resi- 
dency in Lucknow, made tours through the 
eee, in favour of his friends, the Royal 

amily of that province. He collected editors 
of papers, and, failing them, their reporters, to 

hotel, addressed them on the claims, inno- 
ence, and worth of the Oude Royal Family ; 
and delivered packets of pamphlets, disclosing 
intricacies of their case, and the arguments 
for these claims. Men have a tendency in this 
ountry to believe in the distant as being also 


| 


| 





the good. It is curious to notice the avidity 
wherewith honest radicals even take up the 
cause of a dissolute aristocracy, living at the 
other end of the world. It is im le to 
conceive a worse predicament for a kingdom 
than that of Oude during the residency of 
Sir W. H. Sleeman, who, nevertheless, op- 
posed its annexation to British India. These 
two volumes are chiefly occupied with notes 
drawn up by the author of his tour of inspec- 
tion through the kingdom of Oude. ey 
also contain some of his private letters on the 
the state of affairs in that, and in other pro- 
vinces of our dominions, for, after all that has 
been said and written of annexation, Oude was 
long ago practically part of British India, and 
the King was its hereditary pro-consul. Sir 
W.H. Sleeman, in a letter to Mr. Elliot, dated 
on the 18th June, 1849, wrote— 


My report gives, I believe, a fair exposition of the 
evils, with a suggestion of the best remedy that I can 


think of. It is the formation of a Board, consisting of 
a President and two members, nominated by the 
subject to the confirmation of the Governor-Ge 

and not to be dismissed without his Lordship’s previous 
sanction. This Board is to make the settlement of the 
revenue proposed, when Lord Hardinge was here, and 
to have the carrying it out. 

This Board will be a substitute for the Regeney, but 
not so good. The King is well in bedy; and, unless 
he will abdicate, we cannot get the minority for the 
Regency. 


The dignity of a King is an empty thing, 
when its owner is required to nominate the 
high officers of his kingdom, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Governor-General, and cannot 
dismiss them without the concurrence of that 
official. This was the state of matters at 
Lucknow in 1849, and an annexation, com- 
pleted in 1856, must have been an improve- 
ment, except, perhaps, in the circumstances of 
the Royal Family. It might, indeed, be an- 
swered, that, on the same principle, it would be 
proper and wise to annex all the protected sove- 
reignties, such as those of Holkar and Scindiah, 
or the Cis Sutlej rajahs who rendered us gal- 
lant service at Delhi. The statement would 
not, however, be correct, unless these rajahs 
are imbecile, their court a mass of incurable 
corruption, and the resident, not an adviser 
only, but a dictator. Wherever matters have 
come to that pass, we are confident that the 
court can only be a means of oppression. 

The preceding extract shows that the Resi- 
dent at Lucknow, in 1849, considered himself 





entitled to dictate terms to the King, and 
see that his commands were obeyed. 








* A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude. B 
the Court of Lucknow, 2 a London : Richard 


Major-General Sir W. H. Sieemax, K.C.B., Resident 
Bentley. 
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both these volumes we find abundant evidence 
that the Royal Family of Oude existed only 
in consequence of British power and protec- 
tion, and that all classes of men looked to 
the British Resident as the only person through 
whom the redress of wrongs could be ob- 
tained. The evidence is equally clear that the 
unfortunate kingdom contained a large and 


powerful class who do not seek the redress of | 


wrongs. They are peculiarly wrong-doers. 
They consist of talookdars—that is to say, 
chiefs, or landowners, as they are termed—who 
are not owners, but tenants of land, who lease 
from the Crown a district, and practically sub- 
let portions to the cultivators. 

The remarks of Sir. W. H. Sleeman, noted 
down as he journeyed through the land in 1849, 
let us clearly see the state of the land question 
of Oude. The talookdars we have described, 
in the preceding paragraph, as middle-men : 
we have no corresponding class in this coun- 
try; and there is great difficulty in at once 
comprehending their position. The greater 
part of them are actually rent collectors. They 
contract with the Government to pay a certain 
sum for the rents of land which belongs, as 
nearly all the land of Oude belongs, to the 
Crown. They are factors who do not charge 
for their labours a per centage on their col- 
lection, but who pay a fixed sum for leave 
to collect the rents. ‘They may be turned out 
of their district without any notice. For in- 
stance, Viscount Canning’s proclamation did 
no more than singing men and women were in 
the habit of doing at any time. This slight 
difference existed, indeed, that Viscount Can- 
ning confiscated the proprietary rights of the 
talookdars and their followers, who had been 
engaged in a rebellion against the Crown; 
while a eunuch, or a singing woman, who was 
also and necessarily something more, confis- 
cated a talookdar’s proprietary rights, if some 
other talookdar offered her a larger bribe, or 
was, perhaps, her “‘fancy man.” The culti- 
vators had nothing to do with these proprietary 
rights, except to pay for them; they also paid 
the bribes. 
the time knew that he could only remain 
there if he were too strong tobe removed. <A 
weak man would not give a courtezan lacs of 
rupees for Maun Singh’s pergunnah, because 
he would know well that Maun Singh could 
not be removed. Each talookdar enlisted 
followers, and erected a fort in the heart of a 
jungle. The trade formed a party very nume- 
rous and powerful, but alien from the peasant 
and the tiller of the soil. They formed alli- 
ances, both offensive and defensive, to protect 
the weak from the strong, and all from the 
Crown. An honest talookdar did not disturb 
the proprietary rights of the farmers. He took 
one-third of the produce in full of all demands. 








THE RIGHTS OF THE CULTIVATORS. 


Of this one-third, he paid one-half to the 


Crown, and reserved one-half to himself. Thy, 
he seemed to have an interest in the prodye. 
tiveness and the prosperity of the country; apg 
as the returns of the farmer increased, go in. 
creased the revenue of the king and his talook. 


dar. Society became a grand partnership, 





which the strength of Maun Singh has enabled 
him to work well, and the lands under his 
care are converted into ‘‘gardens;”’ but he has 
alargearmy. He has thus secured assuranee 
against the notice to quit, which ever 
over the head of the less powerful talookdar, 
We cannot, therefore, speak of the proprietary 
rights of that class, as of those belonging to 
our freeholders, who are the absolute proprie. 
tors of their estates. The distinction shows 
the ignorance of those Governors of India, 
who, in the House of Commons, on the last 
debate on Oude, asserted continually that 
Viscount Canning’s proclamation guarded 
strictly to the proprietary rights of the chiefs, 
landowners, talookdars, and their followers; 
confiscated also the rights of the cultivators and 
the peasantry. The rights of the latter are not 
legally affected by any change of talookdars. 
The cultivators are supposed to be the owners 
of the soil, subject to the payments already 
stated, and to such others as an avaricious chief 
may exact illegally. 

Sir W. H. Sleeman commenced his journey 
from Lucknow on the Ist December, 1849, 
accompanied by other officers, with a consider- 
able escort. Their first stage was Nawab- 
gunge, and they passed through a well cultivated 
country. The two pergunnahs of Nawabgunge 
and Lidhore were well managed, but Aga 
Ahmud, the Amil and his deputies, were com- 
pelled to connive at the wickedness of one of 
the admired landholders, Ghoolam Huzrut, who 
was augmenting his estate by seizing those of his 
weaker neighbours. Ghoolam Huzrut wanted 
more men, and some twenty days previously he 
adopted a novel method of enlisting them. He 
sent a party of the men whom he had en 
previously into Lucknow, with orders to b 
open the great goal, and invite the prisoners ® 
join him. They made the attempt. 
prisoners five were killed, seven were woun 
twenty-five were retaken, and forty-five esca: 
This was the first of those exemplary ane 
owners on the way out of Lucknow W 
cause has been so actively advocated in 
Press and in Parliament for some time. 
the persons thus released was Furh Alee, 0B 
of four assassins who, on the 8th April, 1847, 
attacked the Chief Minister, Ameen-ad- d 
dragged him from his carriage in the streets 
Lucknow, and, in the midst of a ne, stood 
over him with drawn daggers at His 
until his relatives brought fifty thousand rupe™ 
(£5,000) for his ransom. The Mimister aa 
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released by the intervention of the Resi- 
dent and Captain Bird, who, we think, were 
ty of compounding a felony. Certainly a 
rincident could not be supposed than 


the representative of our sovereign and his | 


assistant standing in the street at Lucknow, 
and negotiating with four villains for the re- 
lease of the King’s minister. 
lasted for some hours, in the presence of the 
king’s soldiers and subjects, to the number, 
necessarily, of very many thousands, who 
could neither move a muscle, nor fire a shot, 
to relieve their superior, because the naked 

rs were on his breast, and certain of 

into it, if an arm were raised for his 
deliverance. The difficulty of the assassins 
did not so much originate with the £5,000, 
which was promised, brought to the ground, 
and counted over—a rather tedious process, 
but in security for their personal safety, which 
Captain Bird and his superior were compelled 
to give. ; 

This was not a more romantic affair than a 
similar incident which occurred in 1824. In 
that case, an armed band entered the Minister’s 

at an early hour; their leader and his 
followers seized his two sons (young children, 
in their school-room), kept the boys for half a 
day with daggers at their breast, the court in ex- 
citement, the city in terror, and the Resident 
in negotiafion, until a young dancing girl, 
Beeba Ian, who had formed a liaison with 
Eesa Meean, their leader, and then fled for 
protection from his conduct to the wife of the 
Minister, was restored to them, along with 
£1,000 in rupees. The terms were arranged 
with the British Resident and his assistant. 
They included a safe conduct to this villain, 
not only through Oude, but any part of the 
British dominions, notwithstanding that he was 
guilty of murder and treason, at Bareilly, com- 
mitted in 1816. He had been engaged in an 
insurrection and the slaughter of British officers. 
In any other land, we should suppose at once, 
that if prime ministers are subjected to dangers 
of this nature, much security cannot exist for 
the families, the lives, and the property of culti- 
vators and peasantry, and that was the case in 
Unde. The only good trait in Eesa Meean’s 
conduct was the bestowal upon the girl Beeba 
lan of one of the bags of rupees (equal to 
£100), with permission to do or go where she 
, after his honour was satisfied by her 
restoration. ‘The enterprise probably was of 
value to him, as he had to divide the 
ng part of the remaining £900 among his 


The editing of these papers has been ex- 
tremely careless. The last line of page 20 
begins thus “* About two years ago this Ghoo- 
~ Huzrnt”—but who is Ghoolam Huzrut ? 

¢ have to travel back several pages for an 


The proceedings | 
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| answer. He was the principal of the four 
assassins, whose bold scheme of robbing the 
Prime Minister in the streets of the metropolis 
we have narrated, and at the period of Sir W. 
H. Sleeman’s journey he was one of those 
landowners whose rights the British Parlia- 
| ment are so anxious to conserve. In the two 
_ years between his adventure in Lucknow and 





_ the journey of the Resident, he had seized “ the 
| small estate of Golha,’’ which had been held 
_ by a Rajpoot family for several centuries ; that 
estate had been restored, but again retaken 
_three months before the arrival of the Resi- 
dent in that quarter of Oude. Five of the 
Rajpoot’s relatives or servants were killed in 
the engagement, his houses were burned down, 
his mango trees were cut, and he and his 
family were turned out, homeless, from his 
village, which the robber held upon the Resi- 
dent’s visit, and the latter remarks quietly :— 
‘* The King’s officers were too weak to protect 
the poor man, and have hitherto acquiesced in 
the usurpation of the village.’’ 

Sir W. H. Sleeman had him very properly 
seized by his escort, and sent on to Lucknow a 
yrisoner, but he adds, in his journal, ** He is 
under trial, but he has so many influential 
friends about the court, with whom he has 
shared his plunder, that his ultimate punishment 
is doubtful.” 

Next day the Resident, in his journey, met 
a Brahmin, who begged redress from him for 
the murder of his wite, and the plunder of his 
property, to the extent of £275, on the plea 
that his grandfather served in the british army, 
and was killed at the siege of Bhurtpore, un- 
der Lord Lake, in 1804. ‘That was not the 
plea for killing the poor Bralmin’s wife, and 
robbing him of his property, but his reason for 
seeking redress from the Resident. ‘The two 
murderers were government officials, or, we 
suppose, T'alookdars, atoms of the community 
so favoured by the Earl of Ellenborough and 
Mr. Bright. ‘This particular crime was one 
among many, but the doers of evil were thriving 
upon their booty, and the Resident notes down 
for our information, to whom the state of Oude 
has come as a great question, ‘‘I have requested 
that measures may be adopted to punish them 
for the robbery, and the cruel murder of the 
poor woman, but have little hope that they will 
be so.” He adds, in italics, ** No government 
in India is now more weak for purposes of 
good than that of Oude,”’ 

The tourists reached the village of Kinalee. 
It is on the estate of Ramnugger Dhumeereea, 
Gorbuksh is the name of the landholder, who 
is merely a ‘“‘ farmer”’ of rents, like the others. 
He formerly paid the Governmen £10,000 an- 
nually; he wa reduced the sum to £7,500 


nominally, but he does not pay. As he with- 





holds the rent, he has to entertain 4,000 fol- 
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lowers in a fort, “to,” says the Resident, 
‘‘ intimidate the Government, and seize upon 
the estates of his weaker neighbours, many of 
which he has lately appropriated by fraud, 
violence, and collusion.” His son, Surahjeet 
Sing, was also, in 1849, engaged in plunder, 
with a similar band and the same object. We 
have no doubt that these men are of the re- 
table talookdars, whose proprietary rights, 
acquired within a few years, by ‘fraud, vio- 
lence, and collusion,” we are afraid to confis- 
cate, although the measure would be justice, 
mercy, and relief to the peasantry of Oude. 

Nothing, it is said, can exceed the “ rich- 
ness and variety of the crops around Ram- 
nugger,” but the villages consist of cottages 
built of mud, and without roofs or “ visible 
covering.” Tiled houses are as one in twenty. 
‘‘ No signs,”’ it is written, ‘‘of domestic peace 
and happiness” appear. The Hindoo peasantry 
imagined that a plot existed then for robbing 
them of all their possessions, and bestowing 
them on Mahomedan chiefs; and Sir W. H. 
Sleeman thought that this class desired the 
intervention of the British Government. ‘They 
suffered from all parties. ‘The king’s soldiers 
were authorized to provide themselves with 
forage as they marched through the country. 
The talookdars and their soldiers took what- 
ever they required, and charged such rents as 
they wanted. Passies, or bowmen, form a 
domestic and a very peculiar institution, whose 
members undertake to watch the fields of the 
cultivators, in return for a share of the pro- 
duce. The passies are very honourable fel- 
lows, who will not steal what they are em- 
ployed to watch, and who do steal whatever 
they can which is not committed to their care. 
They levy black mail, and for those who 
pay it, they do the best possible with their 
arrows and bows, even to the death. 

Some doubts may be thrown upon the 
existence of this disposition from the rebels’ 
strength in Oude; but it should be remem- 
bered that one half of the population lived 
upon the other, and we refer to the latter half 
who did not actually live, but were lived upon. 
So far as we know, the villagers have offered 
no resistance to the British armies, through 
the districts in which Havelock and Outram 
fought last year. ‘The villagers generally 
did not interfere with their operations, An 
exception existed in one or two cases, where 
the talookdars, with their followers and the 
mutineers or rebels, had obtained possession of 
tae villages; but it must be remembered that 


the cultivators are comparatively unarmed, 


and the experience of past years taught them 
not to confide in British protection. Still, very 
small bodies of men, escorting stores, passed 
over the district between the Alumbagh and 
Cawnpore, during the sieges of the Residency ; 











TALOOKDARS AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 


and that seems impossible, if the cultivators 
wished to destroy them. Sir James Outry 
while in the Alumbagh, obtained provisions and 
stores for payment from the villagers, and we 
cannot suppose that they would bring fo 

to a camp, if they were extremely solicitoys 
for the destruction of the soldiers, The game 
peculiarity occurred at Delhi, where the 
villagers supplied the besieging force with ajj 
the produce that they could sell or spare; at 
time when the existence of the British mle 
must have appeared to them doubtful. We 
believe that the destruction of the talookdars 
and their followers, who will not consent to liye 
justly, is necessary to the pacification of Oude 
and the prosperity of its inhabitants. 

The pergunnah”’ of Gouras—which is within 
Nawabgunge, had six talookdars established 
in 1849. ‘They had each a fort, and one had 
two strongholds. Each fort mounted five or 
six guns, and each talookdar had five or giz 
hundred followers. Two were then at war 
with the government, and four at peace. Is 
there any difficulty in comprehending how a 
large army has been raised, when a small 
district had, in time of peace, a private force, 
with seven forts, mounting more than thirty 
guns, and numbering in men 2,500 to 3,000 
soldiers. 

The district which General Siceman names 
may be in almost any direction; ® might be 
almost in any quarter. ‘The inhabitants of 
Oude have adopted the same name for different 
towns; six or seven places under the title of 
Nawabgunge exist in that kingdom. Neither 
the original report, nor any notes, furnish 4 
but we gather, from other circumstances, that it 
direct key to the position of this Nawabgunge, 
is on the Gogra river, and that the party were 
journeying northwards from Lucknow. 

This same story, with variations, is told of 
every district, with few exceptions; and the 
latter exist only where a landowner has ac- 
quired sufficient strength to defend himself and 
the original owners from all comers, and 
his profit from using his power, not only for 
his own defence, but also for that of hie 
ners in the soil. At Hissampoor, Sir HL 
Sleeman writes,— 

One cause assigned for so much fine land fying 
wastc is, that the Rajpoot talookdars, above- 
the Chehdewara, have been long engaged in plunder- 
ing the Synd proprictors of the soil, and —-. 
their lands, in the same manner as the Mah 
ruffians, on the other side of the river have been ® 
gaged in plundering the small Rajpoot proprietors, #®° 
seizing upon their lands. Four of them are now quiet; 
but two, Prethree Pul and Mirtongee, are al | 
rebellion. Lately, while the chuckladar was 
employed against Jote Sing, of Churda, in the or 
these ‘two men took a large train of follower 4 
some guns, attacked the two villages of Acheer as 
Purrolee, in the estate of Deeskur, in Gonda, killed 
persons, plundered all the houses of the 


and destroyed also their crops, merely because the la 
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owners of these two villages would not settle a boundary 
dispute in the way they proposed. The lands of the 
Hissampoor pergunnah were held in property by the 
members of a family of Synds, and had been so for 
many generations; but neigbouring Rajpoot talookdars 
have plundered them of all they had, and seized upon 
their lands, by violence, fraud, or collusion with public 
oficers. Some they have seized and imprisoned, with 
torture of one kind or another, till they have signed 
deeds of sale, dynamahs; others they have murdered 
with all their families, to get secure possession of their 
lands; others they have despoiled, by offering the local 
authorities a higher rate of revenue for their lands than 
they could possibly pay. 

This history of Hissampoor is only an epitome 
of the history of Oude. Everywhere the same 
complaints of collusion, fraud, and violence 
were found. The Synds had been plundered by 
the Rajpoots, and the Rajpoots had in their turn 
been plundered by the Mahommedans. The 
successive plunderings had been accompanied 
by murder, torture, and violence of every de- 
scription. No tale of the last year’s Indian 
revolt, so horrible in its aggravations, that the 
Anglo-Indian rulers have thought them impos- 
sible, and have denied their occurrence, ex- 
ceeds in horror the criminal histories written 
down by the British Resident for Oude during 
his tour of inspection. If the Directors of the 
East India Company, and the other Anglo- 
Indian authorities, who have denied the atro- 
cities said to have been recently perpetrated, 
had studied Sir W. H. Sleeman’s notes, they 
would have found that those crimes were com- 
monly done in Oude. They cannot even be 
ascribed to any malevolence against Christianity 
or Christians in particular; for the Rajpoots 
treated the Synds in the same manner, and 
the Mahommedans brought on the Rajpoots a 
bitter retribution. It is not the history of the 
last or the preceding century from which we 
gather these facts, but the history of ten years 
ago. Many of the men concerned in them 
must be alive still, and have been engaged in 
the atrocities committed against Anglo-Indian 
families. These occurrences resemble a judg- 
ment upon the Anglo-Indians for their protec- 
tion of Oude during its reign of terror. Still 
we have persons in this country who actually 
sign petitions, and have them presented in Par- 

ent, for the restoration of the King of 
Oude; and the continuance, necessarily, of 
our protection to a system in which murders, 
tobberies, tortures of the grossest character 
Were common occurrences. Several of these 
petitions, we observe, proceed from Yorkshire, 
Which, so far as the petitioners are concerned, 
must have lost its character, for careful exami- 
hation and rather shrewd suspicion of pleasant 

told by interested personages. They are 
sufficient to render one ashamed of a privilege 
which never should be exercised without sufli- 
“ent information. The petitioners, however, 
‘aunot be very much blamed in this matter, 
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| when we remember the recent discussions in 
Parliament; for it is quite impossible to sup- 
pose that such men as Mr. Bright, who form 
the great talookdar party, can have made 
themselves acquainted with the state of that 
country in which they wish to prolong circum- 
stances of the most wretched character, by pro- 
tecting men who have no right to the soil 
which they hold, except that wrought out by 
great crimes and by the sword. 

The name of Maun Sing is familiar in this 
country as one of the large landholders of Oude. 
He is an able and cunning man. 

An elaborate account is given of this man 
and his father’s frauds and violence. It is so 
elaborated as scarcely to be intelligible, and 
we find this difficulty with the entire work. 
The father and his sons have raised themselves 
from a very low condition to circumstances of 
great consideration, power, and wealth. Maun 
Sing supports a large army, but he has the 
good sense to take care of the interest of the 
cultivators over whose possessions he rules. 
They have, under him, ample security fer their 





personal safety and that of their property. 
‘The consequence is visible over all his estates. 
As contrasted with others, they seem to be 
gardens. We do not know that there is much 
reason in the argument of the author, that 
under a settled Government they should be 
restored to the previous contractors, landowners, 
or proprietors. Maun Sing stole them, under 
circumstances of great cruelty, in the present 
century, from persons who stole them from 
other persons, also early in the present, or late 
in the last century; and our object must be 
the protection of the cultivators, who are the 
real owners, seeing that the contractors, or 
talookdars, might be lawfully removed at any 
time, and have no lawful rights from the soil, 
except the moiety of the thirds reserved for 
the Royal Family, or for *‘ the nation’”’—* the 
state,”’ to prevent taxation. 

The state of society in the province may be 
learned by one or two examples. The volumes 
from which we quote, contain a series of similar 
tales, and those we extract are not quite so bad as 
many others. We should do Oude injustice if they 
were to be regarded as unfavourable specimens : — 


In the Ilurhurpoor district, similar atrocities were com- 
mitted by Rughbur Sing and his agents, he confided the 
management to his agent, Goureeshunker. ln 1846 he made 
his settlement of the land revenue, at an exorbitant rate, 
with the talookdar, Chinghy Sing; and in the following 


to ou 
himself the management of the estate. Bat he was no 
sooner settled in his house than he was again attacked at 
night and plundered. One of his attendants was hilled, and 
another wounded; and all the respectable tenants and 
servants who had ventured to assemble around him, on his 
return were seized and tortared till they paid ransoms. No 
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ess than two thousand and five-handred bullocks from this 
estate were seized and sold, or starved to death, A great 
many women were seized and tortured till they paid ransoms 
like the men ; and many of them have never since been seen 
or heard of; some perished in confinement of hanger and 
cold, having been stripped of their clothes and exposed at 
night to the open air on the damp ground, while others 
threw themselves into wells and destroyed themselves after 
their release, rather than return to their families after the 
exposure and dishonour they had suffered. In the Bahraetch 
district, the same atrocities wese practised by Raghbur Sing 
and his agents. Ilere also Goureeshanker was the chief 
agent employed, but the few people who remained were so 
terrified, that Captain Orr could get bat little detailed infor- 
mation of particular cases. ‘The present Nazim had been 
one of Rughbuar Sing’s agents in all these atrocities, and the 
people apprehened that he was in office merely as his “ locum 
tenens ;” and that Rughbur Sing would soon purchase his 
restoration to power as he boasted that he should. The 
estate of the Rajah of Bumanee Paer was plundered in the 
same manner; aud Raghbur Sing’s agents seized, drove off, 
and sold, two thousand bullocks, and cut down, and sold, or 
destroyed, five hundred and five mhowa trees, which had, for 
generations, formed the strongest loeal ties of the cultivators, 
and their best dependence in seasons of drought. 

In the Churda estate, in the Tarae forest, the same 
sufferings were inflicted on the people by the same agents, 
Goareesliunker and Beharee Lal. They seized Madar Baksh, 
the manager, and made him over to Moonshee Karum Hoseyn, 
who had him beaten to death. The estate of the Rajah of 
Bhinga was treated in the same way. Beharee Lal attacked 
the town with a large force, plundered all the houses in it, 
and all the people of their clothes and ornaments. They 
seized all the plough-bullocks and other cattle, and had them 
driven off and sold. The women were all seized and 
deiven off in crowds to the camp of Rughbur Sing at 
Parbatee-totah. Many of them who were far gone in 
pregnancy perished on the road from fatigue and harsh 
treatment. 

The estate of the Rajah of Ruhooa was treated in the 
same manner; and the Rajah, to avoid torture and disgrace, 
fled with his family to the jungles. In July 1546, being io 
great distress he was induced to came back on the most 
solemn assurance from Rughbur Sing of personal security for 
himself, family, and attendants. He left the Rajah his 
nankar lands for his subsistence, pledging himself to exact 
no rents or revenues from them, but put the estate under the 
management of his own agents, Lala Omed Rae, and others. 
He at the same time pledged himself not to exact from any 
of the poor Rajal’s tenants higher rates than those stipu- 
lated for in the engagements then made. But he imme- 
diately after saddled the Rajah with the payment of five 
hundred armed men, on the pretence that they were 
necessary to protect him and aid himin the management of 
these nankar lands. In May, 1847, when the harvests had 
been gathered, and he had exacted from the tenants and cul- 
tivators the rates stipulated, Goareeshunker was put into 
the management. Le seized all the tenants and cultivators 
by a sudden and simultaneous attack upon their several 
villages, and extorted from them a payment of fifty thousand 
rupees more. Not satisfied with this, Goureeshunker seized 
the Rajah’s chicf manager, Mongul Pershad, tied him up to 
a tree, and had him beaten to death. Many of the Rajali’s 
tenants and servants were beaten to death in the same 
manner, and no less than forty villages were attacked and 
plundered ; a good many respectable females were seized and 
compelled to make up the ransoms of their husbands and 
fathers who were under torture. 

Many of the females who had Leen seized perished from 
the cruel treatment and from want of food. Two thousand 


head of cattle, chiefly plough-bullocks, were seized and sold 
from this estate. 

I have passed through all the districts here named, save 
two—Charda and Bhinga—and I can say that everythi % , 1; 
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saw and heard tended to confirm the truth of what has her 
been told. Rughbur Sing and the agents employed by hig 
were, by all I saw, considered more as terrible demons, who 
delighted in blood and marder, than as meu endowed with 
any feeliugs of sympathy for their fellow creatures; and the 
Government, which employed such men in the managemens 
of districts with uncontrolled power, seemed to be utterly de. 
tested and abhorred. ; 


Both volumes are almost entirely occupied with 
extracts resembling the last ; and we copy another 
merely to show the character of these volumes 
and their witnessing respecting Oude to Sir De 
Lacy Evans, who has notice of a resolution respect. 
ing Oude, before the Commons ; and to Mr. Bright 
aud his friends, who insist upon the renewal in 
that country of the blood letting, cattle stealing, 
and fire raising, common in that country, according 
to the Resident, ten years ago:— 


Bhudursa, and five other villages, were held in proprietary 
right by a family of Synds. They enjoyed Bhadarsa rept 
free, and still hold it; but the other five villages (Kyl, Mah. 
dono, Tindooa, Teroo,aud Parsun), were bestowed in jagheer 
upon another Syud, a court favourite, Khoda Buksh, in 1814, 
He fell into disfavour in 1816, and all these and other yj. 
lages were let, in 1817, to Dursun Sing, in farm, at 60,000 
rupees a-year. The bestowal of an estate in jagheer, or farm, 
ought not to interfere with the rights of the proprietors of 
the lands comprised in it, as the sovereign transfers 
merely his own territorial rights, not theirs. But Dursun 
Sing, before the year 1520, had, by rack-renting, lending on 
mortgage, and other fraudulent or violent means, deprived 
all the Synd proprietors of their lands in the other five vil. 
lages. ‘They were, however, still left in possession of Bhu- 
dursa, He pursued the same system, as far as possible, in 
the other districts, which were, from time to time, placed 
under him, as contractor for the revenue. He held the 
contract for Sultaupoor and other districts, altogether yield- 
ing 59 lacs of rupees ayear, in 1827 ; and it was then that 
he first bethouglht himself of securing his family permanently 
in the possession of the lands he had seized, or might seize 
upon, by bynamahs, or deeds of sale, from the old proprie- 
tors. Heimposed upon the lands he coveted rates which he 
knew they would never pay—took all the property of the 
proprietors for rent, or for the wages of the mounted and 
foot soldiers whom he placed over them, or quartered upon 
their villages, to enforce his demands—seized upon any 
neighbouring banker or capitalist whom he could lay hold 
of, and, by confinement and harsh treatment, made him stand 
security for the suffering proprictors for sums they never 
owed ; and when these proprietors were made to appear to 
be irretrievably involved in debt to the state and to indivi- 
duals, and had no hope of release from prison by any other 
means, they consented to sigu the “ bynamahs,” or sale deed, 
for lands which their families had possessed for centuries. 
Those of the capitalists who had no friends at court were 
obliged to pay the money, for which they lad been foreed to 
pledge themselves, and those who had such friends got the 
sums which they had engaged to pay represented as irreco- 
verable balances due by proprietors, and struck of. The 
proprietors, themselves, plundered of a!l they had in the 
world, and without any hope of redress, left the country, 
took service under our Government, or that of Oude, oF 
descended to the rank of day-labourers or cultivators oa 
estates, 


We will revert to these volumes, and im the 
meautime, we recommend very sincerely their 
study to those persons, who are employing 
leisure in promoting, and asking others to seek for, 
the restoration of the ex-king of Oude. 
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THE INDIAN CRISIS® 


Tue batile of parties for May was exciting and | 
juteresting during its continuance, and ridiculous 
at its termination. The close was, notwithstand- 
ing, perhaps, the best end that it could have 
reached. It was absurd in one sense, yet, pro- 
bably, wise in another, The Governor-General 
sent a scroll of a proclamation that he proposed to 
jssue on the fall of Lucknow, for perusal by the 
home authorities. As that proclamation forms 
the reason for obstructing all legislation during | 
one month, and may be considered a historical | 
document, we have copied it. 





The army of his Excellency the Commander in Chief is | 
in possession of Lucknow, and the city lies at the mercy of 
the British Government, whose authority it has for nine | 
mouths rebellious!y defied and resisted. 

This resistance, begen by a mutinous soldiery, lias found 
support from the inhabitants of the city and of the province | 
of Oude at large. Many who owed their prosperity to the 
British Government, as well as those who believed them- 
selves aggrieved by it, have joined in this bad cause, and 
have ranged themselves with the enemics of the state. 

They have been guilty of a great crime, and have subjected 
themselves to a just retribution, 

The capital of their country is now once more in the hands 
of the British troops. 

From this day it will be held by a force which nothing | 
can withstand, and the authority of the Government will be | 
carried into every corner of the province. 

The time, then, is come at which the Right Hon. the 
Governor-General of India deems it right to make known 
the mode in which the British Government will deal with 
the talookdars, chiefs, and landholders of Oude and their 
followers. 

The first care of the Governor-General will be to reward 
those who have been steadfast in their allegiance at the 
time when the authority of the Government was partially 
overborne, and who have proved this by the support and 
assistance which they have given to British officers, 

Therefore the Right Hon, the Governor-General hereby 
declares that— 

Drighejjie Singh, Rajah of Bulrampore ; 

Koolwunt Singh, Rajah of Pudnaha; 

Rao Hurdeo Bukah Singh, of Kutiaree ; 

Kasheepershand, Talookdar of Sissaindee ; 

Zuhr Singh, Zemindar of Gopaal Kheir; and 

Chandeeloll, Zemindar of Maroan (Baiswarah) 
are henceforward the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands which they held when Oude came under British rule, 
subject only to such moderate assessments as may be further 
rewarded in such manner and to such extent as, upon con- 
sideration of their merits and their position, the Government 
shal] determine. 

A proportionate measure of reward and honour, according 
fo their deserts, will be conferred upon others in whose 
favour claims may be established to the satisfaction of the 
Government. 

The Governor-General further proclaims to the people of 
Onde that, with the above mentioned exceptions, the pro- 
ens Baa po in the soil of the province is confiscated to 
i. titish Government, which will dispose of that right in 

“| Manner as it may seem fitting. 

To those talookdars, chiefs, and landholders, with their 
Chief who shall make immediate submission to the 

» ~ommissioner of Oude, surrendering their arms and 
ing his orders, the Right Hon. the Governor-General 
Promises that their lives and honour shall be safe, provided 


tered hands are unstained with English biood murder- 





But as regards any further indulgence which may be ex- 
tended to them, and the condition in which they may 
hereafter be placed, they mast throw themselves wpon the 
justice and mercy of the British Government. 

‘To those among them who shall promptly come for- 
ward and give to the Chief Commissioner their support in 
the restoration of peace and order this indulgence will be 
large, and the Governor-General will be ready to view 
liberally the claims which they may thus acquire to a 
restitution of their former rights.) 

As participation in the murder of Englishmen and 
English women will exelade those who are guilty of it 
from all merey, so will those who have protected English 
lives be specially entitled to consideration and leniency, 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of 
Ind:a. G. F. EDMONSTONE, 

Secretary of the Government of India, 

Allahabad, March 14. 


A private note accompanied this proclamation, 
addressed to Mr. Vernon Smith, who was supposed 
to be still President of the Board of Control by 
the writer. In that note he promises afterwards 
to send an explanation, which he was then unable 
to write from the pressure of business. This 
note Mr. Vernon Smith did not communicate to 
the Earl of Ellenborough, although he read it to 
Viscount Palmerston. Several other notes shared 
the same fate; and although the Earl of Fllen- 
borough has declared that a knowledge of them 
would not have altered his despatches, yet the 
“ mistake’’ contributed materially to the safety of 
the present Government. 

The Earl of Ellenborough, fourteen days after 
the receipt of this scroll, sent through the com- 
mittee a criticism on the document, in his usual 
style. On the 6th of May a copy of the proclama- 
tion appeared in the Times, from its Indian cor- 
respondent, wilh one clause added of a softening 
character. On the same evening, Mr. Bright put 
the questions to the Government in the Commons, 
whether they had received a copy of the proclama- 
tion, approved its contents, and had noticed them 
in any despatch. Mr. Baillie, the Secretary to 
the Board of Control, admitted the receipt of the 
despatch, stated its general disapproval by the 
Government, and intimated that they were willing 
to place a copy of their reply on the table of the 
House. Mr. Disraeli said more emphatically that 
the Government disapproved of the proclamation 
in every sense. Mr. Baillie had the authority of 
his chief, the Earl of Ellenborough, to the publieca- 
tion of the despatch when he made this offer; and 
yet, being sent through the Secret committee, it 
should have been refused. ‘To that date it had 
never even been communicated to the Court of 
Directors. We also copy the despatch :-— 


Arnit 19, 1858. 


). Our letter of the 24th of March, 1858, will have put 
you in possession of our general views with respect to the 
treatment of the people, in the event of the evacuation of 
Lucknow by the enemy. 

2. On the 12th instant we received from you a copy of 
the letter dated the 3rd of March, addressed by your 
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secretary to the secretary of the Chief Commissioner in 
Oude, which letter enclosed a copy of the proclamation to 
be issued by the Chief Commissioner as soon as the 
British troops should have command of the city of 
Lucknow, and conveyed instructions as to the manner in 
which he was to act with respect to different classes of 
persons, in execution of the views of the Governor- 
General. 

3. The people of Oude will see only the proclamation. 

4. That authoritative expression of the will of the 
Government informs the people that six persons, who are 
named as having been steadfast in their allegiance, are 
henceforward the sole hereditary proprietors of the lands 
they held when Oude came under British role, subject only 
to such moderate assessments as may be imposed upon them ; 
that others, in whose favour like claims may be established, 
will have conferred upon them a proportionate measure of 
reward and honour; and that, with these exceptions, the 
proprietary right in the soil of the province is confiscated to 
the British Government. 

5. We cannot but express to you our apprehension that 
this decree, pronouncing the disinherison of a people, will 
throw difficulties almost insurmonntable in the way of the 
re-establishment of peace. 

6. Weare under the impression that the war in Onde has 
derived much of its popular character from the rigorous 
manner in which, without regard to what the chief land- 
holders had been accustomed to consider as their rights, the 
summary settlement had, in a large portion of the province, 
been carried out by your oflicers. 

7. The landowners of India are as much attached to the 
svil occupied by their ancestors, and are as sensitive with 
respect to the rights in the soil they deem themselves to 
possess, as the occupiers of land iu any country of which we 
have a knowledge. 

8. Whatever may be your ultimate and undisclosed in- 
tentions, your proclamation will appear to deprive the 
great body of the people of all hope upon the subject most 
dear to them as individuals, while the substitution of our 
rule for that of their native Sovereign has naturally 
excited against us whatever they may have of national 
feeling. 

9. [We cannot but in justice consider that those who 
resist our authority in Oude are under very different cir- 
cumstances from those who have acted against us in provinces 
which have been lonz under our government. 

10, We dethroned the King of Oude, and took possession 
of his kingdom by virtue of a treaty which had been subse- 
quently modified by another treaty, under which, had it been 
held to be in force, the course we adupted could not have 
veen lawfully pursued ; but we eld that it was not in force, 
although the fact of its not having been ratified in England, 
as regarded the provision on which we rely for our jastifi- 
cation, had not been previously made known to the King of 
Oude. 

1]. That sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly 
faithful to their treaty engagements with us, however ill 
they may have governed their subjects. 

12. They had more than once assisted us tn our diffi- 
culties, and not a suspicion had ever been entertained of 
any hostile disposition on their part fowards our Govern- 
ment. 

13. Suddenly the people saw their King taken from 
amongst them, and our Administration subs‘ituted for his, 
which, however band. was at least native, and this sudden 
caange of Government was immediately followed by a sum- 
mary settlement of the revenue, which, in a very considerable 
portion of the province, deprived the most influential land- 
holders of what they deemed to be their property—of what 
certainly had long given wealth, and distinction, and power 
to their families. | 

14, We must admit that, under the cireumstanees, the 
hostilities which have been carried on in Oude have rather 
the character of legitimate war than that of rebellion, and 
t he people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 








consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding jg 
extent and in severity almost any which has been recorded 
history as inflicted upon a subdued nation. 

15. Other conquerors, when they have suceceded jy 
overcoming resistance, have excepted a few persons as gtij 
deserving of punishment; but have, with a generogs 
policy, extended their clemency to the great body of the 
people. 

16. You have acted upon a different principie. You have 
reserved a few as deserving of special favour, : nd you have 
struck, with what they feel as the severest of Punishment, 
the mass of the inhabitants of the country. 

17. We cannot bat think that the precedents from which 
you have departed wiil appear to have been conceived in a 
spirit of wisdom superior to that which appears in the prece. 
dent you have made. 

18. We desire that you will mitigate in practice the 
stringent severity of the decree of confiseation you have 
issued against the landholders of Oude. 

19. We desire to sce British authority in India rest upon 
the willing obedience of a contented people. There cannot 
be contentment where there is general confiscation. 

20. Government cannot long be maintained by any force 
in a country where the whole people are rendered hustile by 
a sense of wrong; and if it were possible so to maintain it 
it would not be a consunimation to be desired, 

(The clauses within brackets were excluded by the Ear 
of Deaby from the copy as he desired to have it published, 


ia 


In the Peers, on the same evening, the same 
promise of publicity was made. Next day the 
Earl of Derby read the despatch, probably for the 
first time. Lle disapproved the promise to publish, 
but it had been made. Ile then struck out those 
passages relative to the conquest of Oude, but this 
correction was too late. The active Mr. Baillie 
had, ere then, the complete work in type, and on 
the table of the Commons. Ie was proud of the 
production. ‘Thus a complete copy was given to 
the Commons on Friday evening, the 7th, and a 
mutilated copy to the Peers. Tlic circumstance 
created a sensation on the Sth, and next day, 
although that was Sunday, a meeting. occurred at 
Viscount Palmerston’s, and resolutions calculated 
to upset the Government were drawn, or suggested. 
Notices to move these resolutions were given ou 
the 10th in the Commons, by Mr. Cardwell, the 
member for Oxford, and in the Peers by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Neither of these legislators was 
known for a marked adherence to the Liberal 
party. Both had been Conservatives. On the 
llth the Earl of Ellenborough, to avert the storm, 
resigned his office. ‘The assailants declared that 
the entire Government was involved, and refused 
to be satisfied. ‘The resolutions were moved 
simultaneously in both houses of Parliament om 
the 14th. The Government escaped censure by 4 
majority of ¢e# in the Peers. ‘The debate m the 
Commons was adjourned to the 17th, aud thea 
continued to another adjournment; but Sir Charles 
Napicr had the 18th for a naval discussiov, 4 
would not give way. ‘The Derby race had the 
19th, and the members of the Commons would not 
abandon Epsom. ‘The debate was not, therefore, 
renewed till the 20th. It was adjourned ther, 
after it had endured the legitimate three nights 
but not until the Government bad stated thei 
confidence in the policy of the Governor-Ge 


























and swallowed an amendment, by Mr. Dilwyn, on 
the resolutions. That amendment expressed satis- 
faction with Viscount Canning’s policy to the date 


of the Oude proclamation, and stated that the | 


House had not sufficient information to form an 
opinion on this document. 

The Government, had however, previously pub- 
lished an opinion ; yet they accepted this acknow- 
ledgement that they had done wrong in doing 
gnvthing in their existing state of ignorance; for 
aihough despatches had arrived during the week 
from India, they only confirmed what was previously 
known, that at the instance of Sir James Outram, 
ihe Governor-General had modified thé proclama- 
tion. The impression during the week, or to the 
2th, was against the Government. The doubt 
was whether they would dissolve Parliament or 
resign office. 

The arrival of these documents—tlic declaration 
of Sir James Graham, that the personal friends of 
Viscount Canning were satisfied with the Earl of 


Ellenborough’s resignation—the rumoured threat | 


of a dissolution—a lingering desire to give the 
Derby Government a longer trial—and the incon- 
venience, the loss of time from a change of Mi- 
nistry or a general election, induced, on the 21st, 
the abandonment of the resolutions, and the sword 
that had been suspended by a single hair for a fort- 
night was withdrawn. The discussion—-the amend- 
ment accepted by the Government, and the resig- 
nation of the President of the Board of Control 
—in some measure answered tlie purposes of a 
vote, in this couatry ; but in India the business 
may be productive of bad results. 


Viscount Canning, in his proclamation, states 
that the proprietary rights of the chiefs, land- 
owners, and talookdars, are confiscated to the 
Government. Upon this plain statement many 
difficulties have arisen. One party have as- 
serted broadly, in pamphlets, periodicals, and 
speeches, that the proclamation confiscates the 
property of five or six millions of people. ‘This 
misrepresentation could not have been raised 
by men of common honesty, although it may 
have been repeated by many men of sterling 
worth, The language of the proclamation 
is precise, and refers to well-known classes of 
men in Oude, who hold property from the 
Crown at suffrance. They occupy only at 
will. The Crown confiscated their proprietary 
nghts at any time. One would suppose from 
the language used in the British Parliament, 
that the British Crown had never compelled 
the confiscation of any chief’s proprietary 
nghts in Oude, until the present year; but 
that would be a grand mistake. The British 
Resident at the Court of Oude, adopted that 
measure frequently before annexation was pro- 
jesed; and the talookdars lived in greater 

ad of the British Resident, than of their 
hative Sovereign. 

The land question of Oude is in a curious 
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predicament. ‘Talookdars, landowners, and 
contractors are changed often, without making 
thereby any change in the position of the cul- 
tivators or peasantry. The peasantry and the 
Sovereign have a permanent proprietary right 
in the soil, but the talookdars have only a 
temporary right, very nearly in the eharacter 
of agent, or factor. 

The cultivator is the owner of the soil, sub- 
ject to the tax imposed by the State. That 
tax is equal to, generally, one third of the pro- 
duce, but is variable according to the character 
of the contractor, or talookdar. That person 
should pay one-half of his receipts to the 
national treasury, but he generally pays only 
one-fourth, or one-third, and, sometimes, no- 
thing. He manages the latter feat, when he 
does manage it, by maintaining a numerous 
and private army, establishing one fort, or 
several, arming them with guns, and especially 
with a jungle. He proceeds next to wrest 
from neighbouring contractors, or talookdars, 
the land under their charge, until he acquires 
great possessions. I[f at last, the King’s soldiers 
overcome those of the talookdar, or the British 
anmy called in to aid, beat his forces and level 
his forts, the talookdar distributes liberally a 
part of the treasure which he has kept from 
the state among fiddlers, singers, and loose 
women, at Court, and resumes. 

In this manner Mann Sing obtained the 
vast possessions held by him at the date of the 
annexation of Oude to British India. His 
father laid the foundations, and Maun Sing 
erected the superstructure. Nine-tenths of all 
the talookdars cheat the Government. More 
than one-half of the number have, within the 
memory of living men, come dishonestly by 
their estates. They lose them again whenever 
the Government is sufticiently powerful to 
take them. ‘Then, as if to show the operation 
of their system, the land, instead of being 
always passed to the charge of another con- 
tractor, is often given over to a factor, who is 
aid a stated salary, upon the understanding 
that he shall pay to the Government all that 
he receives; but any person doing that in 
Oude would be considered a soft and stupid 
fellow, who did not know the value of money. 

We cannot, with any propriety apply the 
term confiscation to these parties in the mean- 
ing which it conveys in this country. It would 
be equally correct to say, when a ministry 
were turned out of office, that their official 
rights were confiscated. That is true in one 
sense, but not in the way by which we under- 
stand confiscation. It is obvious that Viscount 
Canning did not address his proclamation to 
the village communities, for he specifies the 
classes to whom he refers, although political 
capital has been made ont of professed sym- 
pathy for these village communities, in the 
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recent discussions, by men who have nothing 
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gentlemen said that Viscount Canning had 


to say against the ejection of the peasantry of | confiscated the property of innocent pe 
Ireland or Scotland, to make space in the lat- | 


ter country for deer forests, and new jungles ; 
cand as if happily the rights of village commu- 
nities in Oude had never been unimpeached and 
uninterrupted. It would be easy to make a 


' 


list of several hundred villages altogether ob- , 


literated from Oude, during the current cen- 
tury, by talookdars; whose proceedings Vis- 
count Canning desired to restrain within the 
bounds of order and sound policy hereafter. 
The village communities, like all the other 
cultivators, have no rights, and can have none, 
in a country where either the king’s forces or 
the talookdars forces live at free quarters upon 
them; and where the gentlest process of eject- 
ment is by increasing the demand for rent or 
tax, until the unfortunate villagers desert their 
mud huts and their land, and the soil has its 
rest for a period of years. 

Sir James Outram may have been correct 
in supposing that the proclamation would irn- 
tate all the talookdars, and originate a gue- 
rilla war to the knife, which would cost us 
many thousands of lives; but no man will 
despise more the pretence of old proprietary 
rights, put forward in behalf of these robbers 
and murderers by their friends at home, ‘than 
the late civil commissioner of Oude.”” We doubt 
even if Sir James Outram be correct in his 
opinion, based on military reasons. He is an 
extremely good-natured man, out of the camp 
or the field, and well-disposed to the ‘‘ native 
gentlemen,’ and may have overlooked the fact 
that all the power, and venom, and vindictive- 
ness of the talookdars, as a body, will be 
employed against us, because they know that 
their mode of life must cease under the Anglo- 
Indian government. 

The arguments against the proclamation, on 
the plea that it confiscated the property of five 
or six millions of persons, many of whom had 
taken no part in the rebellion, were altogether 
untenable. The Governor-General who would 
confiscate the property of men who had not 
engaged in rebellion, and were not guilty of 
treason, would also be an object for removal 
and restraint. He should, to begin, be re- 
strained; next, he should be the subject of a 
committee de lunatico inquirendo. Decidedly, 





he should pass through that ordeal to an asylum, | 


or the bar of the Peers. The Government, 
however, have continued Viscount Canning in 
his place, and expressed in Parliament and 


“by telegraph”’ their determination to afford | 


him their confidence and support. The Liberals 
who have opposed the proclamation, do not 
quarrel with this proceeding. Mr. Bright has 
not moved an address to the Crown for the re- 
call of the Governor-General; Mr. Roebuck 
has not asked for his impeachment. When 


: 
| 





they could only have made the assertion jp , 
party sense. They could not have employed 
the words in their honest and true meaning, 
If they believed themselves, then they are 
guilty of the grossest neglect that can well be 
imagined, in the discharge of a great public 
trust. They leave India exposed to the 
caprice of a lunatic ; or—let us be mild—the 
eccentricities of a weak mind, if not the excegges 
of an oppressor. 

We ask her Majesty’s Ministers if they can 
place the stightest reliance on their own words 
and we do not think that they can, in all the 
words spoken by them in May—we ask them 
to supersede this dangerous ruler. The re. 
sponsibility rests with them, and they must 
not shirk its consequences. If any great error 
shonld now occur, they have been warned by 
the symptoms which they condemn. We ask 
a less responsible body of men, those eloquen: 
and fearless tribunes of the people, eulogised in 
the language of glowing gratitute—still hot 
and impressive, five days after the fact—by 
Mr. Disraeli, in the meeting of Conservatives, 
at Slough—to deliver the country from the 
freaks of a criminal, or of aiaad ruler. Fiat 
justitia gentlemen, even if rudt Viscount 
Canning. Move an address for the impeach- 
ment, or, at least, the recall of this high fune- 
tionary. You said that he had confiscated the 
proprietary rights in the soil of millions; you 
said that of these millions many never had re- 
belled against the Government. It is impos 
sible to suppose a much greater crime than 
you charged against this man. You believed 
what you said, or you spoke in a restricted 
sense. If you believed, do now the duty that 
has been neglected during Whitsuntide. if 
you believed not, the consequences rest with 
your constituents. From the alternative of 
belief or disbelief in yourselves, there can be, 
and is no escape. Belief involves an imme- 
diate, pressing, and urgent duty in Parliament 
Disbelief throws a disagreeable and painful 
duty on persons out of Parliament. We regret 
if there are not common honesty and resolution 
competent to provide for the discharge of this 
duty, where it is due, either by the represen 
or the representatives. 

We shall be just to Mr. Disraeli’s tribunes, 
and state our conviction, that, if they confided 
in themselves, they would at once take the 
measures necessary for recalling the Governor 
General; but they employed some hard 
sweeping descriptions of his address in ™ 
argumentative sense, and not as fair interpr 
tations of his meaning. ' 

The copy of the proclamation relating 0 
the chiefs, landholders, and talookdars of Oude, 
which reached this country, has 4 8 





Jause 
President of the Board of Control. 


clause the Governor-General states that those 
of them who come in and submit to the Go- 
yernment, will have their claims for the restora- 
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. added to the scroll copy sent to the | 
In that | 


tion of their proprietary rights liberally treated. | 


We are to remember that those parties who 
were to explain practically the meaning of 


liberal treatment, are men of high character 


and of great experience in Indian business. 
Sir James Outram, in the first instance, and 
then Mr. Montgomery, from the Punjaub, 
were to apply the pfoclamation to individual 
cases; and all parties agree in the opinion, 
that, under either the last or the present Civil 
Commissioner, the reading would have been 
most liberal to the interested persons, and that 
those of them who offered submission to the 
Government would have obtained the restora- 
tion of their ‘‘ charges’’ on terms alike advan- 
tageous to them and to the peasantry, who are 
the original owners of the soil in conjunction 
with the-Government. 


If these talookdars should refuse submission to 
the Government, what is to be done with them ? 
Their proprietary rights are merely the vested 
interest of Government servants! They are em- 
ployed hy the Government to collect its rents, and 
part of them—-the greater part—act as toll-col- 
lectors in this country, who contract to pay a fixed 
sum for the tolls, which they collect at their own 
cost and risk. A portion are only in the position 
of custom-house collectors, or officers of excise, 
who receive a salary for doing the Government 
work. Their position cannot be altered—or, at 
least, it cannot be improved—by the known fact 
that almost universally, in both capacities, they 
cheat the Government. The confiscation of their 
proprietary rights, or of any interest that they can 
possibly have in Oude, must occur if Onde 
is to be part and parcel of the Anglo-Indian Em- 
pire, instead of being as heretofore a protected 
burden, unless they submit to the Government. 
They cannot continue to be employed by the Go. 
vernment while they continue in arms against its 
power. They cannot expect to pass Government 
-money through their hands to their own profit, 
while they protest in arms, and with armed fol- 
lowers under their guidance, against the Govern- 
ment’s right to receive the revenue. In the end, 
and an end that must come soon, these “ proprie- 
lary rights” must be confiscated unless they are 
preserved by submission. There is no alternative 
Whatever except the abandonment of Oude, or the 
euforcement of the Government claims. 

The proclamation might have been more care- 
fully written. It might have plainly stated that 
confiscation would beaverted by submission, whereas 
Ht stated that submission would ensure liberal 
treatment. A difficulty would have arisen in that 
that case even, but it might have been encountered 
if the alteration would have ensured the submission 








of many of those personages to whom the document 
was addressed. The apparent acknowledgmeut of 
their “right to possess the lands under their 
charge, instead of their right, so long as the Go- 
vernment pleased, to superintend them, which 
might thus have been given, formed the difficulty. 


Those parties in this country, who argue that 


Oude should be restored to the late sub-king 


thereof, may be consistent and correct in their 
views; but they should seek its restoration with 
all the old claims of that eminent proconsal un- 
impaired. They should not first revolutionise the 
province, and then return it to this monarch with- 
out arevenue. He was formerly a king without 
kingly power, except for evil. By acknowledging 
the rights of the talookdars to his land-tax, his 
apparent friends in England, would make him a 
monarch without a monarch’s revenue. They 
must preserve the revenue, if they are to restore 
the sovereign; for in Oude there is not, we be- 
lieve, either Customs or Excise; or much pro- 
bability of raising by the one or the other, or by 
any means, except rent, the necessary taxes. 
Viscount Canning has as yet left open the restora- 
tion of the Oude King, by not acknowledging the 
rithts of the talookdars to more than the King 
and his predecessors acknowledged. The con- 
cession of absolute rights of possession to the 
talookdars, would have resembled the restoration 
of an oyster shell after the oyster was extracted. 
The King would have had the casket without the 
jewels. 

We should also understand if this party propose 
{o restore the King with British protection, as he 
existed previously, and as his ancestors reigned 
since the commencement of their rule ; for that 
would be an iniquity which we must oppose. Any 
person who will carefully read the sickening 
records of Oude for the Jast ten or the last twenty 
years—but many persons will be contented with 
ten years—must be convinced that British protec- 
tion has been the means of supporting the court 
and society of Oude in immoralities, murders, 
plundering, and robberies, that cannot be more 
than equalled—cannot be excelled by any cor 
ruption in any other society. The British people 
will decline the responsibility of a system which 
scems known for evil only by its works. If the 
Royal family are to be restored to that country, we 
must have non-intervention ; yet Anglo-Indians, of 
all parties, feel that non-intervention would cause 
the re-conquest of Oude, after three or six years of 
intense misery and suffering to the working classes 
of that kingdom. Men forget the circumstances 
of which they speak and write; or they do both, 
without having learned these circumstances; and 
they think of Oude, as they might think of 
Belgium, of Holland, of Ireland, or of any other 
country of Western Europe. ° 

The debates on this subject, and all the evils 
that may follow them, have their origin in the 
misapplication of the English language. The 
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term “confiscate” aud “ proprietary rights” 
should not have been employed where “ removal 
from their collectorates ” would |:ave auswered the 
purpose, by expressing the real truth. It is not 
improbable that the actual proclamation in the 
vernacular of Oude tells the intentions of the 
Governor-General in language easily comprehended 
by those who have to read and understand. With 
us, “ proprietary rights ” mean full possession, and 
their confiscation is the abstraction or taking away 
of property, and not of a situation, The meaning 
of the proclamation, read here, is a repetition of the 
process by which a large portion of the land in 
some Scotch counties changed owners ninety and 
one hundred and fifty years ago, when several old 
families were ruined ; and nobody unacquainted 
with Oude peculiarities is blameable for having 
taken the language in that sense, except any 
person whose duties and position in life require 
that he should comprehend, or use every means to 
comprehend, those matters on which he gives an 
opinion, when that opinion may have influence over 
others. We admit willingly the same limitations 
in reference to the words “ chicfs, landowners, 
talookdars, and their followers.” ‘The two last 
words are intelligible in Oude, but some persons 
at home might suppose that by ‘‘/ullowers”’ the 
Governor-General meant to express “ tenantry.”’ 

Thus in their minds the idea of confiscating the 
property of all the rural population might be 
formed ; but they could not, or they should not, 
be legislators. The case is only one more example 
of improprieties which originate in the election of 
men with defective knowledge to represent the 
nation. We have members of Parliament who 
have formed their habits, and are too old to learn; 
most “respectable” men; and others who are 
young enough, but are engaged in the. formation 
of habits which are not studious, and who will not 
learn ; combined into parties, and managed by a 
few able, possibly honest, and probably prejudiced 
leaders; who employ them rather in the service of 
a party than cf the state; and both classes—that 
is to say, our British political talookdars, and 
their followers—enjoy their respective rewards, 
which cost little in one set of cases, according to 
Mr. Bright—being no more than a dance alter 
dinner, not always with the eatables—but the 
system is extremely inconvenient to national in- 
terests ; and the electors are culpable for its exis- 
tence. 

A beautiful consistency is perceptible in the 
defence of the talookdars by one party in the 
Commons and the Peers. ‘heir ancestors took 
their land with the longbow and the strong sword, 
and the talookdars of Oude are engaged on the 
foundation of similar families. We like to see 
this reminiscence of their own origin displayed by 
a few of our Regislators; but the peace-on-any- 
price friends can have no sympathy with feuds and 
fights—the roving bands, the castle burning, and 
cattle driving of border forays. The Grahams 


and Scotts, and even the belted Howards of an- 
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TALCOKDARS, 






| tiquity, resembled talookdars—neither honestep 














nor less honest. They got their land by the sworg 
and they held it by the sword. They hated inves. 
tigations into any other titles. They were braver 
men than the Oude talookdars, and they were less 
cruel—more generous after a fight was over; but 
the profession was quite identical with that of the 
Maun Sings and the Anrod Sings in Oude at the 
present day. 

The peace party are, however, generally formed 
of men who have realised fortunes by honest 
trading, or trading that was supposed to be honest, 
We agree with another contributor in this number, 
that it is exceedingly difficult for a man to dis. 
charge his duty, and make a fortune at the same 
time, in the existing state of socicty and the 
world. Duty, in the extended sense of the 
phrase, would render that alinost impossible ; but 
if men do their duty according to the light that is 
in them, jthey will find fortune making very diff. 
cult and very rare. The property of the peace 
party has chiefly been acquired by industry and 
hard work; and {they should have no sympathy 
with the acquisition of riches by plunder and vio- 
lence; and they can have none with the perpetual 
state of hostilities and district, local, and parochial 
resolutions that exist in Oude, where each estate 
changes managers, after a series of fights and a 
siege. 

There is the farther peculiarity in this procla- 
mation, that the publication is not yet known in 
this country. The discussion may lave originated 
on a proposal that never became public in Oude, 
or on a scroll that was not adopted for use. That 
circumstance shows the necessity for caution in 
attempting to govern transactions on the Ganges, 
the Gogra, and the Goomtee from the Thames. 
General instructions may be given from London, 
and the review of all transactions may be one 
there with great propriety, but administrators 
exist in India, who must be trusted with details. 
An able series or succession of Anglo Indian 
administrators and commanders have existed since 
the beginning of the Anglo-Indian empire; and 
except for them, as the instruments, if it had 
ever commenced, it must have finished long ere 
uow. To these men now, and to their successors 
hereafter, we must entrust the proper working of 
details ; and, notwithstanding, see that the general 
principles issued for their guidance be observed. 

The history of the document shows no repug- 
nance on the part of Viscount Canning to follow 
the advice of Sir James Outram, who is now 4 
member cf the council at Calcutta, and able to 
reuder the intimate knowledge he possesses of the 
native character useful in the Government. The 
affairs of Oude will be administered by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, whose assistance in the Punjaub enable 
Sir John Lawrence to convert a centre of hostili- 
ties into a peaceful province. The talookdars of 
Oude may be left safely with these men, whose 
characters hitherto have all leant to indulgence 
and mercy, and who will deprive no man of any 
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hadow of right that he can claim, without a good 
snado 5 = | ° ° 
| themselves badly used because in no offensive sense, 


and merely looking at so many intelectual pheno- 
' mena, we describe them as double-minded men! 


use , A 
othe history of this month’s crisis teaches the 


care necessary to prevent Indian business from 
degenerating into party squabbles for power. The 


Cambridge House Cabal, as the movements against | 


the Ministry bave been called, originated, perhaps, 
from friendship, and a wish for justice to Viscoun* 
Canning, joined with the opinion that India was in 
danger from the rashness of the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. ‘The Cabal is said to have been defeated ; 
but it was not defeated On its apparent purposes. 
The Government parted with the Farl of Ellen- 
horough, who is said to have resigned his office to 
Her Majesty without informing any of the other 
ministers of State. That may be so, but the 
Queen must have heard a bad character of the ex- 
President of the Board of Control, and wished 
him well away if his resignation was accepted 
without a reference to the Premier. No doubt 
can be entertained that the reference was made, and 
that the Premier had the power of continuing or 
dismissing his late colleague. The resignation 
give him that power, and he exercised it. This 
measure satisfied the immediate friends of Vis- 
count Canning, and it materially strengthened the 
position of the ministry. 

The latter then telegraphed, so far as they could 
telegraph to Viscount Canning, their confidence in 
his administration, their desire necessarily that he 
should continue in power, and their determination 
togave him complete and hearty support. That 
message was communicated probably to some of 
Viscount Canning’s friends, and may have helped 
out an extraordiuary certificate from the Earl of 
Aberdeen, incorporated in the speech of Sir James 
Graham to the Commons in the debate, that 
Viscount Canning’s friends should be satisfied 
with the redress which he had obtained. 

A more unusual scene, although the interference 
ofa Peer in the debates of the Commons, even by 
deputy, is unusual, occurred when Mr. Dilwyn, of 
Swansea, begged to know if the Government had 
accepted his amendment on Mr. Cardwell’s reso- 
lutions. ‘The latter are now waste paper, but the 
former is a document of permanence. he Chan- 
tellor of the Exchequer adopted the amendment, 
very like a naughty child engaged in taking medi - 
cine. Ie spoke of several other topics first, as if 
he wanted to prolong the period between him and 
cod liver oil, but he gulped it, and it has doubtless 
done him good. What said this amendment ?— 
that the house highly approved of Visct. Canning’s 
policy to the date of the Oude proclamation, and 
that they possessed no information that would 


enable them to form an opinion cn that document. | 


This was the virtual condemnation of the Govern- 
ment. Its members had expressed their disapproval 
of the document in harsh language and almost 
unmeasured terms, in one capacity; and now in 
another they coufessed themselves unable to form 
“8Y opinion on the paper from the absence of par- 


liculars, The official and the representative mind | 
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were in collision in men who will not consider 


The question was over then, as one of redress, 
All besides related to place. The Ministry 
acknowledged their error, turned away their agent, 
and were pledged to behave better for the future. 

The Cambridge-house party wished to re-occupy 
their offices, and they were disappointe’. The 
present Government had done several things well. 
They were civil and courteous to visitors; they 
promised commissions or committees to all who 
sought them; they produced a gentle and merciful 
budget, which postponed debts into futurity; they 
did not oppose the removal of the property qualifi- 
cation for English and Irish members, which is a 
farce, leading often to a fraud and a little mild 
perjury ; they did not oppose some other reforms ; 
and they have so many open questions that a 
political naturalist would hardly know where to 
class them. They have scareely a genus or a 
party, and there is a convenience in these open 
questions ; therefore a large number of Liberal 
mentbers were unwilling to displace the Govern- 
ment. 

A much larger number were afraid of a dissolu. 
tion. They did not so much fear rejection as the 
tuxed and untaxed expenses which they would 
have to pay. Sums of four and five thousand 
pounds, up to ten thousand pounds, and more, had 
been paid for seats in Parliament during 1857; 
and the repetition of the dose in 1858 was abomiu- 
able. It was sufficient to bring rich men to 
poverty. ‘Two millions are required for the election 
of a British Parliament—not two millions of 
electors, but of pounds sterling. The average 
cost of bringing each elector to the poll is two 
guineas! and, as one half of them come without a 
sixpeuce, the others are heavy to draw. 

That was the secret reason for the sudden 
withdrawal of Mr. Cardwell’s resolutions on the 
afternoon of Friday, the 21st May. Early in the 
weck sanguine calculations threatened a majority 
against the Government of 120, then of 80. It 
hung at 80 for a day or two, and descended then 
to 40, which would have been realised, or even, 
perhaps, 60; but a dissolution—the expense and 
the labour were not to be risked merely for a 
change of government, when the Derby ministry 
were purged of the evildocr in the case, and were 
Prose in their own recogusiances to keep the 
| peace towards the Governor-General of India, 
for six months, with confession of their fault in the 
| present time. 

‘The crisis of May was thus a drawn battle, 
The ministry resigned their colleague and their 

positions. The opposition lost the chance of their 

restoration to place ; India may lose largely by the 
_ discussion, for it may encourage the rebels. Gene. 
_rally speaking, between the crisis and the Whitsun 
tide holidays, May was lost to legislation; but 
that may not be an affliction. 
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Memoir of the Rev. Robert Nesbit. By the Rev. 
J. Murray Mitcuett. I Vol., p. 407. London : 
J. Nesbit and Co. 


Tus volume, like the memoir of Mr. Groves, has 
been mentioned in a separate article. Mr. Nesbit 
became a Missionary to India soon after he had 
finished his course of study in Scotland. The reso- 
lution was not agreeable to his family ; but he had 
adopted it as a matter of duty, and persevered. 
The biographer has introduced some statements 
regarding the missions to Western India, in which 
Mr. Nesbit was located—the history and opinions 
of its people, its characteristics, and its productions 
Incidentally through the journals and letters, in- 
formation occurs regarding the climate, scenery, and 
soil of India in the West-—the condition, ignorance, 
and superstition of its inhabitants ; and part of the 
volume is excellent in its department, but might 
have been written at home. In 1842, Mr. Nesbit 
was obliged to visit Ceylon; and although, sixteen 
years must have made a great difference in the 
condition of that island, yet some of his statements 
are, we suspect, still true. The condition of a 
Jarge island, in the immediate vicinity of a conti- 
nent full of rebellious material, in fierce flame over 
a great part of its surface, whose authorities could 
dare to part with almost their last soldier for the 
defence of their neighbours, may interest Mr. 
Ewart ; and the members of his committee, on the 
colonisation of India should study Ceylon, which 
cannot have presented many more facilities for 
colonisation than exist in India. Ceylon has be- 
come the great field for coffee-drinkers, and, long 
ago now, it has taken the first place in the pro- 
duction of that staple article in its business and 
prosperity. ‘The gradual occupation of the island 
by European settlers proceeds still; and with that 
process the conversion of the native population 
Mr. Nesbit wrote in 1842: — 


1 could not but visit the interior, teeming as it now does 
with new and momentous interest. The whole of the hilly 
districts seem destined to be possessed by English and Scotch 
landlords, served by hundreds of Europeans, and tens of 
thousands of natives. Kandy has shot up into a cousiderable 
town in the course of five years, and crowded contiguous 
estates will soon form other towns and villages. No 
means are used to Ieaven the little mass, that must eventu- 
ally give its own character to half the population of the 
island. The Government ought, decidedly, to grant a Scotch 
chaplain for the numerous Scotchmen on the estates; one 
who might preach at the most suitable places, and visit 
every place. Again, it would be most desirable to have a 
missionary appointed, whom the planters, from previous 
knowledge, or prejudice, if you will, will be most inclined to 
favour, and to aid in the instruction of the natives. I have 
been making all inquiries, and revolving such thoughts as 
my uninventing mind can call up, with a view to the arranze- 
ment of some feasible plan to effect these objects; and to- 
morrow | shall visit one or two estates on my way to Nu. 
verra Ellia, 


He mentions that the prejudices of caste did 











not exist in Ceylon, for the Christians were deemed 
“men of the highest caste.” 

The natives were Bhuddists originally, and may 
be more pliable in their views than the Hindoos 
and Mohamedans. The Missionary visited g 
Bhuddist college and Monastery. He was allowed 
to touch the slab, on which is placed “ the golden 
case” that contains “the famous tooth,” which 
confers “the pailadium of empire” on its pos 
sessors. He was comforted in the monastery by 
the conviction that there is no system [of error] 
which “ a common English education would sooner 
destroy” than Bhuddism. The Scotch settlers 
cannot be described as particularly desirous of 
affording facilities for religious improvement to the 
natives in their employment; but sixteen years 
may have produced improvements in this respect. 


Kandy is more crowded with buyers and sellers on Sab- 
bath than on any other day. On Sunday morning the 
labourers come in from the neighbouring estates, transact 
all the week’s business, and return home in the evening. 
Many estates, however, are so far removed from any town, 
that they must stay at home on the Lord’s day; and among 
these I should expect an opening and success. It is 
well that the West Indies cannot be transferred hither, some 
attempted to do so, but the labourers ran away and left 
them ; and it is only by just and kind treatment that the 
planters can accomplish their object, thas they learn mild- 
ness by force, and are kind from very selfishness. How 
are we to reach and pervade the rising estates, with the 
towns which they will in all probability create? Nowis 
the time, let the leaven be put in now, and it will, through 
the divine blessing, diffuse its virtue with, and throughout, 
the increasing mass. But what a prospect to have the hea 
then rendered more extensively heathenish, and the “Chris. 
tians’ lose even the outward decencies of their profession; 
and yet this will be the case*if the means of grace are not 
supplied. 
kindly accompanied me from Nilamba to Pasil. 
awa, and introduced we to two planters residing there, with 
whom we had tea, and when I had the pleasure of conducting 
divine worship. My ministrations have invariably bees 
offered both morning aud evening, wherever I have gone, 
and have always been well received. is very dex- 
rous to persuade me to come and reside with his brother 
planters and himself, and give my services to them and their 
native labourers. 

The scenery here (Ninvera Ellia), as far as I have seea 
it, is better than that of Nielgherries, but still inferior to that 
of Mahabuleshwar. ‘The ascent is so sloping and gradual 
that you never look back or forwards to anything precipitous, 
or apparently grand or sublime ; and very seldom does the 
ascent admit of your seeing the lower part of the country s 
all, After reaching the top you descend into. the plais 
called in the native tongue, Ellia; but the ancient Ninver, 
or city, nowhere presents itself to view. God bas made all 
of it, eXcept its name and a few ruins, to perish,” for tbe 
wickedness of them who dwelt there ;” and now another race 
is on probation, and building houses, and planting gardess 
which will again disappear, unless dedicated and surt 
to Him who “gives power to get wealth,” and whose “ bles 
ing alone maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow.” The climate 
is colder than that of Mahabuleshwar; and I do not think 
the East wind so injurious, being tempered a good deal 4 


the mists of the mountains, 


Mr. Nesbit also passed some time in Africa, at the 
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where he was anxiously urged to remain; 
snd then in this country, from which he returned 
to India in March, 1851; to die there and suddenly 
in July, 1855. His death caused very great sor- 
row in Bombay, where his conduct, and his schol- 
sstic attainments had gained for him the love and 

t of many persons, who might not have been 


attracted by his profession. 


The pang of such fearful separations acquires fresh poign- 
from what is a necessity in India—speedy interment. 

Mr. Nesbit died on the 27t'; he was buried on the 28th. 
« His precious remains,” as one of the Native ministers’ 
affectionately writes, “were taken to the Free Church Mission 
house; where, at an early hour,a very large number both of 
Natives and Europeans had assembled. It was the largest 
faoeral I have ever seen. Men of all classes and deeds were 
resent. Not afew did [ observe shedding tears.’ The 
Rev. J. G. Clark commenced the solemn services in English, 
and the Rev. H. Pestonji followed in Marathi, at the Mis- 
sion house; and again at the grave, there were English and 
Marathi services conducted by Messrs. Clark and Narayan 
Sheshadri. On the Lord’s day following, in the public 
exercises conducted in the Free Church congregations by Dr. 
Wilson and Mr. Clark, and in the Mission Chapel by 
Messrs. Hormasdji and Narayan, full reference was made to 
the great affliction which weighed cown every heart. All 
of these services were numerously attended by Natives as 
well as Europeans, by Heathens as well as Christians. In 
Poona Mr. M. Mitchell took occasion on the Lord’s day to 
refer to the sad bereavement. The European commanity of 
Poona isnot large; but the Mission Chapel could not cou- 
tain the numbers who came to testify their interest in iim 
whom many had seen, and of whom all had heard. The 
grief of other missiuus and Christians connected with other 
churches, was scarcely less deep than that of his own mission 
and the friends immediately associated with him. Ministers 
and Christians of ali denominations sorrowed over his grave ; 
and they who could not, by their presence, testify their sym- 
pathy, expressed it in writing. ‘I am greatly shocked,” 
wrote a clergyman of the Church of England, “at the in- 
telligence of Mr. Nesbit’s sudden removal. Surely this will 
be a loss, long and severely felt, to the churches of Bom- 
bay.” “I most truly sympathise with you,” wrote a Baptist 





missionary, “in the irreparable loss your mission has sus- 
tained.” Expressions of a similar kind continued to arrive 
from Christian friends and ministers throughout Western 
India. 

His memory will be preserved in Bombay, by 
the “Nesbit Library "—and the scholarships 
which the Europeaus and the natives founded in 
his name. 





The English Woman's Journal. No. 3, 


Orexs with a paper on “ Physical Training,’’ and | 
Contains useful advice and valuable remarks. It 
treats, as the title implies, of the “physical training” 
of the young, and very justly deprecates the 
sedentary life to which so many young peogle are 
condemned. The next paper, “ Rachel,” is a very 
enthusiastic rhapsody oa that celebrated actress, 
who is styled, “this artist, this geiius, this divinity.” 
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| rather energetic praise for a woman who, although 


very excelent in her profession, had her faults, 
and serious ones, if report speaks truly. The 
authoress of this paper must have a strange notion 
of divinity after all, for, as the article continues 
she tells us that ‘‘Her, (that is, Rachel’s) gene- 
rosity and avarice, like herself, were full of con- 
trasts and whims!’’ Avaricious and whimsical! 
strange attributes for a ‘‘ divinity.” However, 
perhaps Rachel's eulogist meant to place her 
among the heathen deities, Jupiter, Juno, and that 
society ; this would account for the incongruity, for 
they certainly did possess all sorts of characteristics 
which we, with our commonplace notions, do not 
consider divine, 

Other articles, on various subjects follow, and 
among them one relating to the Saturday Review, 
in which a little gentle “sparring” goes on, the 
Reviewer having presumed to differ from the 
English Woman’s Journal, very ungallant certainly. 
We will refrain from a similar error, in deference 
to the female pen. 





The Indian Rebellion : its Causes and Results, By 
Dr. Durr. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 

Tuts volume contains a series of letters written by 
Dr. Duff from Calcutta since the commencement 
of the Indian mutiny. They form a_ historical 
narrative, along with remarks on the causes of 
this unhappy event, by a man of high intellect, 
who has resided in India for thirty years. The 
letters were first published in the Witness, and 
subsequently in many other newspapers; but we 
rejoice to see them in a more permanent form. 


An Analytical Concordance lo the Holy Scriptures. 
Edited by J. Eapre, D.D..LLD. London and 
Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 1 vol., 
pp. 775. 

Tuts is the Bible; therefore it is the best concord- 
ance to the Bible. The volume contains every 
text of scripture ; arranged under different heads, 
of which there are forty-two, with many sub-divi- 
sions to each. The work must have been one of 
great labour to the editor and bis assistants; and 
makes, in its complete state, the most perfect con- 
cordance, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
in existence, 

We may give as an example the treatment of 
the word “spirits,” which has two grand divi- 
sions, good and bad, The first, “angele,” is 
subdivided into departments. ‘The volume is one 
of permanent value, and will long, we believe, be 
considered a permanent work, which might, with 
obvious advantage, be reproduced in separate sec- 


tions. 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


Apa 29th.—The Bank of England was ex- 
pected to lower its rate of discount to-day by 3 
per cent., and make it 2} per cent.; but the 
directors finding the bullion current turning 
against them, did not make the reduction. The 
Peers talked long on the Cagliari quarrel with 
Naples and India, without any good coming thereof, 





and the Commons rejected Mr. Spooner’s motion | 


to form themselves into a committee on Maynooth, 
by a vote of 210 to 155. 


30th.—The Commons, by a vote of 447 to 5/7, | 


rejected Lord H. Vane’s resolution to postpone 
Indian legislation until they were acquainted better 
with the subject, and went right into work of 
which they know nothing sufficient to justify their 
haste. 


May 1.—A decrease of £90,367 in the stock of | 


bullion at the Bank. News telegraphed from 
India, concerning Sir Hugh Rose's victories at 


| 


j 
| 
| 


Jhansi, in which the enemy have lost a battle, the | 


fort, and the town, aloug with 3,000 men. General 
Roberts had taken Kotah from the mutineers, and 
relieved the Rajah with very little loss. A de- 
tachment of the 37th regiment is shut up at 
Azimghur, in Oude. A mail, telegraphed from 
Australia, with no political news, but the yield of 
gold remains good. 

8rd.—Another mail from Australia, with gold, 
and from the United States, intelligence of a flood 
in the Mississippi, which will put gold into the 
pockets of cotton holders. 

In the Peers, during the evening, the Earl of 
Ellenborough said he would lay no more information 
on the table of the House regarding Cawnpore, as 
he thought the animosities respecting that event 
should subside. He lost no relatives there, we 
may remark. He stated, further on in the even- 
ing, that the British Government would adhere to 
the habitual policy of neutrality in religion among 
the Hindoo population. The complaint is that 


} 
| 


| 


| 





the Government has not becu neutral, but a parti- | 


zan of Mahomet, Vishnu, and others. 


on the property of the English Established 
Church ; and the Commous rejected Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motion, for an address to Her Majesty in 
favour of the union of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
The vote went by 292 to 144, and the more re-- 
markable matter in the discussion, was the fear 
of Mr. Gladstone, a mediwval man for Austrian 
influence. 

5th,—Long lists of casualities from India bring 
anxiety and sorrow to many homes. The West In- 
dianmail has intelligence of a great battle at Are- 
quipa, in Peru, when 2,000 meuwere killed ; but the 
reason is here unknown. ‘The Bill to authorise 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, was read 
asecond time in the Commons. The vote was 
174 to 140, 


/ annexing Oude, 


4th.—The Peers were occupied with discussions | will learn not to trust his subordinates again with 


6th.—Sir Colin Campbell is to have a peerage 
The application of the Directors of the Roya 
British Bank for a new trial was rejected yester. 
day, The materials of a crisis came out in both 
Houses of Parliament this evening, in the ayows] 
that the Government disapprove, according to My 
Disraeli, in every sense, of Viscount Canning’s 
confiscation of the lands of rebel talookdars jg 
Oude. Their despatch is promised. The Peers 


_ refused consent to Lord Ebury’s motion in fayoyp 


of a revisal of the Litany of the Church of 
England. The Commons, by 252 to 43, refused 
to inquire further into the tenant right usages of 


_Treland, and by 103 to 84 declined to even consider 


a bill for extending a forty shilling franchise to 
Scotland. 

7th.—The Government dispute with the Gover. 
nor-General of India looks worse. His proclama. 
tion and their despatch to him are all promised 
together ; yet the latter is a document ‘that must 
have been issued within a month through the 
Secret Committee. 

8th.—Several more resolutions regarding the 
Indian Government bills passed in the Commons 
last evening. The interest regarding India, how- 
ever new, centres in the differences between the 
Government and the Governor-Generel. The des. 
patch of tle Government has been published in an 
abridgement to the Peers: in extension to the 
Cominons. It is a thorough Ellenborough paper, 
as bad as the noble Pcer, who restored the gates 
of Somnauth, and has always been considered the 
lucifer match of the Derby Government. 

19th.—It is said that ‘ Sabbath’? was badiy 
kept yesterday by Viscount Palmerston and others, 
who, at Cambridge House, decided if possible to 
turn out the Ministry on the Canning quarrel. 
The Government explain the difference between 
the lower and upper Houses’ edition of their 
despatch, by saying that the Earl of Derby wanted 
to keep out everything against the propriety of 
We should think so; and he 


similar documents. Mr. Baillie was too quiek for 
him in the Commons, and made a clear breast of 
the case. ; 

Viscount Canning confiscates “ the proprietary 
rights ” of rebel chiefs, landowners, and talookdars, 
but offers to restore them on submission. — Will 
the Earl of Ellenborough maintain them without 
submission ? 

There was a large decrease of gold at the Bauk 
of England last week—nearly £400,000 
persons who have to do with money look solems 
on that score, as if there were only eight ! 
of eighteen millions remaiuing. 

1lth.—The resolutions of which Lord Shaftes 
bury gave notice in the Peers last evening, ad 
Mr. Cardwell in the Commons, will turn out the 
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Government, if they are carried. There was a 
discussion last night in the Commons on the Oaths 
Bill, but that is out of date at present while we are 
deep in Oude. This evening the appointment of 
Baron Rothschild on the commitiee of conference 
ia his own case with the Peers was carried by a 
sote of 251 to 193. This evening, also, Lord 
Ellenborough stated in the Peers that he had 
resigned his oflice to her Majesty, and the Queen 
had been graciously pleased to accept the same— 
and tight glad to havé it, one would think. The 
cause is, that the Earl of Derby defends the des- 
atch, but not the promise to publish. It is now 
supposed that this sacrifice may save the Ministry. 

12th.—Strange it is that the Governor-General 
of India, who has been kuown as Clemency 
Canning, should be in danger for too great severity. 
Very odd it seems, too, that a great political 
party should take to the advocacy .of the interests 
of those men, whoe exertions to destroy the 
garrison at the Residency of Lucknow, were de- 


feated after almost unparalleled exertions, The 


funds shake with the Cabinet. Meetings have 
been held with the hope of reconciling Viscount 
Palmerston and Lord Johu Russell, in the hope of 
their junction in a new Cabinet 

13th.—The Earl of Shaftesbury stated in the 
Peers, that he would move his resolutions *to- 
morrow evening. ‘The coudnet of the Karl of 
Ellenborough was bad; but the policy of the Go- 
vernment is now opposed—and deservedly. It is 
probable that many of the persons who join in 
denouncing Viscount Canning’s proclamation, do 
not know that the talookdars of Oude never had 
any proprietary right that might not have been 
taken from them without motice. They are merely 
servants of the Government, paid by different means. 

14th.—The House of Peers was crowded greatly, 
aud the debate began and closed without an 
adjourninent, leaving the Ministry in a majority of 
tea, The votes, including pairs, were 157 to 167. 
The resolutions were negatived on the previous 
question, moved by the Lord Chancellor, whose 
daughter, Lady Inglis, was so nearly lost in the 
Residency of Lucknow among the talookdars. The 
Commons were less crowded, as it was known that 
the debate would not close on that evening. The 
Solicitor General, Mr. Cairns, the member for 
Belfast, has credit for making the best defence of 
Government in a series of clever assertions. ‘The 
general impression is that the Government will be 
defeated in the Commous by a majority rauging in 
estimate according to the principles of the reckoner 
from 40 to 120, 

_15th—Letters are published from India, which 
give little additional information. It is observed 
that the Government speakers assert that Viscount 
Canning confiscated everybody’s property in Oude, 
4 most outrageous gloss given to plain words. 

€is a diminution of nearly half a million 
Teported in the bullion at the Bank of Eugland to- 
» Which helps the crisis to shake consols. It 
uot prevent a great concourse at the opening 
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of the Royal Italian Opera house, on the site of the 
old Covent-garden theatre, this evening. 

17th.—There is intelligence from India to-day 
by telegraph of nothing particular except a battle 
by Brigadier Seaton, in which 300 of the enemy 
were killed. Intelligence has also arrived of a 
very serious affair at Garghevo, in Montenegro, 
in which more than 2,000 Turks are said to have 
been killed on Jast Thursday by the Montenegrins. 
The West India mail brings information that dis- 
turbances continue in Antigua. Another revola- 
tion had occurred in Venezuela without bloodshed. 

The chief speaking in the Commons this evening 
was in favour of the Government, by Mr, Roebuck, 
Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Whiteside. There bas been 
a quautity of questioning and cross-questioning 
concerning Mr. Vernon Smith’s retention of letters, 
evidently addressed to him as President of the 
Board of Coutrol. ‘These letters were sent by 
Viscount Canning. In one of them he promised an 
explanation of tle confiscating clauses, The letters 
should have been sent to Mr. Vernon Smith’s 
successor in office. The debate was adjourned. 

'18th.—As Sir Charles Napier would not give 
way with his motion for a committee on the man- 
ner of manning the navy, he got his committee, 
and nothing else of any importance was obtained 
that evening in the Commons. Parliament ad- 
journed till the 20th. 

19th.—The Derby day, and the Premier ane 
noyed extremely that his horse ‘Toxopholite only 
came in second best. The loss is considered 
ominous. 

20ih.—Mr. Locke King more accomodating 
thau Sir Charles Napier, gave up his, right to 
move the second reading of his Ten Pound County 
Franchise Bill; and allowed the debate to proceed 
on Mr. Cardwell’s resolutions, which it did with 
great spirit until a late hour. Sir James Graham 
made a bitter aitack on the Government poliey, 
but promised to vote for them, being satisfied with 
the reparation made in the Karl ef Ellenborough’s 
resignation to Viscount Canning. He also stated 
that the Earl of Aberdeen, was cqually satisfied, 
Many persons say, that as Mr. Disraeli has accepted 
Mr. Dilwyn’s amendment, he pleads guilty for the 
Government, that they censured the Governor- 
General’s policy, without sufficient information. 
It is now said that if defeated, the Premier will 
ask permission to dissolve Parliament. 

2lst.—The scene in the House of Commons 
was altogether remarkable this night. Cowed by 
the threat of a dissolution, members by dozens 
begged for the withdrawal of Mr. Cardwell’s 
resolutions under the plea that the correspondence 
received yesterday between Viscount Canning and 
General Outram changed the case- It only shows 
that Sir James Outram, for military reasons, was 
willing to allure the talookdars into submission, 
and that Viscount Canning allowed him to soften 
the proclamation. Before six o'clock, however, 
and after some short discussion, the resolutions 
were withdrawn, amid a jubilee of cheers from the 
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treasury benches, Mr. Disracli being quite overcome 
and not in a mood, as he said, to make a speech. 
The house adjourned for a weck. 

92nd.—The current of bullion outwards is turned 
to one inwards- There is an addition to the bul- 
lion of £129,273 in the account published to-day, 
and that, with the ridiculous close of the crisis, 
has brought consols up to 98. 

94th.—The telegraph brings intelligence from 
India to the 19th of April. Brigadier Walpole 
had suffered a repulse from a mud fort, with the 
loss of four officers and 100 men. 
Lugard relieved Azimghur, causing a considerable 
loss to Kooer Sing, and Brigadier Jones dispersed 
2,000 rebels “ near Kukul.” 

The heir apparent of the Pacha of Egypt and 
twenty of his attendants was lost on the 13th 
current, by the railway carriage in which he sat 
rolling from the ferry into the Nile. 

The papers contain particulars of the funeral of 
the late Duchess of Orleans, at Weybridge, in 
Surrey, on Saturday. The funeral was attended by 
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Kent Murtuat Assurance Soriety.—At tlie 
meeting of this Company the Directors reported 
the new premiums on the year closing with the 
25th of March last, at £5,498 18s. 5d., and the 
old premiums of £15,074 2s. 8d.—together, 
£20,573 1s. ld. ‘The claims on policies amounted 
to £3,678 10s. lld., and the re-assurances to 
£2,006 17s. 10d. After deducting all expenses, 
including the purchase of the English Provident, 
the sum of £6,152 6s. lld., remained to be 
added to the accumulated fund, which is now 
£29,104 6s. 9d. The present value of the policies 
in force is given at £272,806 lls., and the 
present value of tle premiums payable at 
£309,609 19s. 9d., showing a_ balance of 
£36,803 8s. 9d. in favour of the Society, in addi- 
tion to its fund of £29,104 6s, 9d.—together, 
£65,907 15s. 6d. 

Tue City or Lonpon Assurance Company’s 
Report, presented at ils meeting on the 28th 
April, extends to the close of the last year, during 
which insurances to the amount of £195,717, pro- 
ducing premiums of £7,065 2s. S8d., had been 
effected with the Company. ‘The income for the 
last three vears had been—1855, £18,842 ; 1856, 
£25,240 ; 1857, £27,601. The gross amount of 
policies issued is said to be over one million 
sterling, and the accumulated capital is £40,000, 
but during the last year £7,000 had been 
expended in the purchase of another Company. 

Tue Mertropotitan Lire Assurance Society, 
in their report to the 5th April last, state that 
they have issued 4,437 policies, and of them 1,114 
have ceased; by purchase 273, by expiry of risk 
or forfeiture, 394, by death, 447. The payments 
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a number of French celebrities, more, perhaps, thay 
was satisfactory to the present family. 
25th.—A bad feeling exists in France respect. 

ing a duel between a writer in Figaro aud some 
officers. Forty of them came on the ficld to fight 
the satirist in succession, who wounded the first 
and was nearly killed by the second. The officers 
seem determined to reduce the absurdity of duel. 
ling to the simple commission of murder in open 
day. Sir Colin Campbell’s despatches regarding the 
capture of Lucknow only appear to-day. From 
the United States it is stated that the relj. 
| gious bodies are engaged in hostilities respecting 
| slavery. 
| 9%6th.—The Whitsuntide holidays have pro- 
_ ceeded till now amid heavy rain, to the discomfiture 
of the artisans in the midland counties of England, 
| who look forward to this season with great delight, 
Corn is cheaper now than at any time since 1859, 
and this is the first really warm night of the season 
after sunset. 
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| on this last class reached £147,335 12s. 5d. The 
receipts on them were £444,316 2s. ld. The 
Society had gained £51,013 4s. 2d., by the for- 
feited and purchased policies. Their accumulated 
capital, at the 5th April, was £802,640 3s. 5d. 
The society, during the year, has paid £46,560 
6s. 8d. for policies, lapsed by death, and has added 
over £39,814. This fund is invested chiefly in 
mortgages and railway debentures, and the average 
interest derived from the entire sum, is at a rate 
over 43, but not quite 4¢ per cent. The income 
from this source exceeds now, therefore, £32,000. 

Marine Lire anp Casuatty Mutual Assv- 
Rance Society held their annual meeting on the 
24th of March. ‘Their income from policies for 
the year had been £18,150 5s. 8d.; the income, 
from other sources—chiefly interest on investments 
—was £1,151 1s. 3d. The claims—payments for 
policies and for reassurance—reached £5,294 
19s. 3d. The addition to the accumulated fund, 
now £33,140 13s. 3d., was £7,162 8s. 34 
‘he payments for apparently fud/ quarter's et 
penses, in the extens:on and management of the 
Company, would thus be £6,914, but the Marine 
is yet a young company, and may y 
expect a rapid extension. 

Tue Soverricn Lire AssunaNnce COMPAS? 
have held their meeting during the moatb. 
principal feature is the reduction of their expense 
by £1,420, making them little over £3,000—along 
with an addition of £4,272 to their income from 
new policies ; and of £12,000 to their accumulated 
fund; while the claims on the company for the 
year have been only £786, or £4,850 less than the 
calculation—a very remarkable circumstance. 
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